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balls have kicking, throwing, bouncing, hitting 
: toughness that defies kids and concrete. vou can buy a cheaper 


ball, but not one which will give the long service of HERCULITE. You see, not only is 


Herculite rubber tough but an unusual degree of thoroughness goes into the making of a 


Herculite ball. They Jast... and last .. . and last. See for yourself. Try Herculite by Rawlings. 


Rawlings has many playground items...all with made-to-last toughness. 


BASKETBALLS SOCCERS  VOLLEY BALLS “Th 

ae TETHER BALLS RUBBER PLAY BALLS (5 to s 7 iold 1” 
16 inch) SOFTBALLS SOFTBALL BATS e Finest In The Field!’ 
BACKBOARDS AND GOALS St. Louis New York 


Los Angeles Dallas Chicago 
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Lookers on are: Hersch Sartor, Tom Dill, Wyck White, Chris Conroy, Denny Pryor on two-suiter 
...and Dick Osner in step with friend. 


Mr. Uniformity — key man on the go 


Mr. Uniformity isn’t really his name*, of course... 


but wniformity is the key to his mission. 


At schools, PTA’s, special meetings, state, district and 
national conventions, your man from MOORE dem- 
onstrates the key concept to uniformity: by expressing 


modern gymwear design in terms of psychology and 


function. 


The key concept is your teaching aid. Puts the spark 
to enthusiasm ... gets go-go excitement for participa- 


tion. Perfect helper for the most from your class hours. 


Ask Mr. Uniformity abour it — he gets around; you'll 


see him often. 


*Your MOORE man ts pictured on this page. 
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> R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro St. + Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 
and already highly successful 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
for TODAY’S BOYS and GIRLS 


GLADYS ANDREWS 
New York University 


JEANNETTE SAURBORN 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


ELSA SCHNEIDER 
U. S. Office 
of Education 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR TODAY’S BOYS AND 
GIRLS emphasizes that a comprehensive program of physical 
education grows out of the developing characteristics, needs, 
and interests of boys and girls. 


The theory that movement is the foundation of physical educa- 
tion constitutes the base of the program described by the 
authors. The various forms of movement are explained and 
illustrated. Many of the games and stunts in this book are 
original and based on the experience of the authors. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES INCLUDE: 
e Current in approach, concepts, and language. 


e Physical education is treated as a developmental process. 
Movement as the foundation of physical education is full: 
discussed. 


e Presents many responses of children to situations, indicating 
research on the “why” behind the response. 


e Emphasis is placed on games, stunts, rhythm-dance, and in- 
cludes ideas and variations of activities, all clearly illustrated 
and explained. 


e Evaluation of the program is stressed throughout, as well 
as special attention given to the progress of individual 


children. 


for further information 
write to: Arthur B. Conant 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
150 TREMONT STREET « BOSTON 11, MASS. 


COMING 


EVENTS 


February 27-March 3 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, At- 
lanta, Georgia 

March 9-11 
Eighth National Conference on Physicians 
and Schools, Department of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association, Shera- 
ton Towers, Chicago, Illinois 

March 14-18 
Nationa! Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion, Hutchinson, Kansas 

March 17-21 
Annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, joint session with Eastern Dis- 
trict, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

March 22-25 
American Orthopsychiatric Association An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Statler-Hilton, New 
York City 

March 23-25 
Annual Conference, National Intramural As- 
sociation, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

March 23-25 
American Hockey Coaches Association Con- 
vention, St. Paul, Minnesota 

March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

March 29-April 1 
Athletic and Recreation Federation of Col- 
lege Women Annual Convention, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

April 2-4 
Central Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Conference, Broadview 
Hotel, Wichita, Kansas 

April 4-7 
National Association of Recreational Thera- 
pists, Inc., Annual Meeting, Pick-Carter Ho- 
tel, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 5-8 
Central District Convention, 
Wichita, Kansas 

April 7-9 
Midwest Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Spring Conference, Mc- 
Cormick's Creek State Park, Indiana 

April 13-15 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Seattle. Washington 

April 18-22 . 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

April 26-29 
Annual Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children, New York City 

April 30-May 6 
National Youth Fitness Week 

May 4-5 
Annual Meeting of Southern Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

June 11-18 
National Section on Dance Workshop on 
Movement, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

June 19-23 
Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Goif Course, Ann Arbor 

June 16-17 
National Collegiate Track Coaches Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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We invite you to visit us at these 1961 Conventions: 


FEBRUARY 27—MARCH 3 


Southern District — Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia 


MARCH 17—MARCH 21 
National—Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


MARCH 27—MARCH 29 


Midwest—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


APRIL 5—APRIL 8 


Central—Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Kansas 


APRIL 13—APRIL 15 
Northwest—Olympic Hotel, Seatile, Washington 


APRIL 19—APRIL 22 


Southwest—Main Arena, Johnson Gymnasium, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
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a world of 
difference in 
POWER and 

SMOOTHNESS 


Rugged precisioncutgears, 
heavy duty stainless steel 
bail and bearing anchored 
gear mechanism provide 
a world of difference in 
power and smoothness. 


THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ASSURE 
YEARS OF OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 


Ingenious Verti-Cross level-wind, super smooth 
multiple disc drag, powerful 4 to 1 gear ratio 
and corrosion-defying construction are plus 
features of the new SpinWonder. Precision 
built by Shakespeare... world leader in reel 
design and engineering for over 60 years, 


Cc 
new VertiI-Cross 
LEVEL-WIND 


Variable speed level-wind 
(slower on forward 
motion) alternates a layer 
of cross with a layer of 
level winds. Eliminates 
line wedging and assures 
that line flows off smooth- 
ly, for longer casts. 


SUPER-SMOOTH MULTIPLE DISC DRAG 


Salt water proven multiple 
disc drag (metal an 
leather disc construction) 
gives super smooth long 
lasting performance; won't 
freeze up under the severest 
pressure—or burn out! 
TWO SPOOLS, EACH WITH 

BUILT-IN MULTIPLE DISC DRAG 
Two spools—for different Ib. test 
line —are standard with each reel, 
making the new SpinWonder the 
most versatile fishing reel in any- 
body's tackle box. 


No. 2065 with two factory filled spools. (One 
200 yds. 6-lb. monofilament). Extra spool (225 
yds. 10-ib. monofilament) all only ..... $32.50 
No. 2065NL Two spools without line ... $29.95 


FREE FISHING CATALOG — SEND TODAY! 


You will enjoy this new big 
catalog ‘‘Successful Fishing 
with Shakespeare Tackle,” 
showing the newest in reels, 
rods, and lines. Plus pocket 
fishing calendar showing 
the best days to go fishing. 

© By Shakespeare Co. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 

Dept. J-2, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Please send me absolutely FREE your big new 
tackle catalog and 1961 fishing calendar. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Track and field activities burst forth in 
the springtime—with fresh vigor this 
year because of the impetus of AAH- 
PER’s Track and Field Program. As 
our cover reminds us, it is time now to 
promote mass participation at all age 
levels in this beneficial exercise for 
spring and summer, to begin to cure 
now the disease of softness which has 
been decried by our nation’s leaders. 


The educational spotlight has recently 
been turned on the junior high school. 
The responsibilities and problems of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion have been aired in some discussions, 
but not in the depth we need. A special 
feature in this issue throws light on this 
school level, but its primary purpose 
here is to encourage AAHPER members 
to give more attention to grades 7, 8, and 
9 (see pages 16-24). 


Three different approaches to improved 
public understanding of our total pro- 
gram are pointed out by a college presi- 
dent (p. 25), a dance teacher (p. 28), 
and a recreation director (p. 32). An 
unusual approach to the coach’s job is 
presented by a track man (p. 29), repre- 
sentative of the growing number of 
those who have achieved recognition in 
coaching and also in outstanding physi- 
eal education teaching. 


NEXT MONTH 

An important conference sponsored by 
AAHPER will be reported in the March 
JOURNAL. Some 250 city and county 
directors met at NEA headquarters in 
December to talk with each other about 
their administrative duties. In diseus- 
sion groups they shared ideas about 
scheduling classes, improving instruc- 
tion, recruitment, fitness testing, athletic 
administration, and use of facilities. A 
JOURNAL article will report briefly; eom- 
plete proceedings of the conference will 
be available in the near future. Another 
feature of the March issue will be a 
series of articles addressed to health 
educators to give them the spark for 
performing at ever higher levels of cre- 
ativity. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Cover—Mott Foundation, Flint, Mich., Long 
Beach, Calif., Public Schools, Tucson, Arizona, 
Public Schools, Stanford University; 26-27— 
the author; 55—AAHPER; 62—AAHPER. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 

Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send oid address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide postage. 


NIVERSITY 
F COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


announces 
1961 SUMMER SESSIONS 
First Term—June 16-July 21 
Second Term—July 24-August 25 


COURSES LEADING 
TO DEGREES 
B.S., M.S., M.Ed., and Ed.D. 


U 
oO 


Courses in 
Physical Education 
Recreation 
Health Education 
Dance 
Coaching 


— 
Three Week Intensive Courses 
July 3-July 21 
Curriculum Workshop 
July 25-August 11 
Adaptive Physical Education 
— 
Mountain Recreation 
Outstanding Creative Arts 
and Lecture Series Programs 
Departmental Advisors: 
Elizabeth Abbott. Department of 
Physical Education for Women 
David Bartelma, Department of 
Physical Education for Men 


For further information and a Summer Session 
Bulletin, write to the Dean of the Summer 
Session, McKenna 27, University of Colorado, 
Boulder 
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herein printed are those of the authors and 
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modern symbol of 
manufacturing 
leadership... 


For over 35 years the PREMIER seal 
has symbolized ‘‘the best’’ in ath- 
letic mats. Throughout the world, 
wherever competitive sports exist, 
athletes are protected by the scien- 
tificdesign and precisioncraftsman- 
ship that go into every PREMIER 
mat. 


Whether its a rifle team in Rangoon, 
a wrestling team in Washington, 
D.C., or a “home exerciser” in Hol- 
lywood, there is a PREMIER mat de- 
signed to meet their needs—at the 
price they want to pay. We will be 
happy to show you how PREMIER 
Athletic Products can solve your 
particular sport safety problem. 
Complete and mail couponbelow. 


At no obligation please have your dealer or dis- 
tributor call on me. The best time and day of the 
week is 


NAME: 


SCHOOL OR COLLEGE NAME: 


ADDRESS: 
CITY: STATE: 

PREMIER ATHLETIC PRODUCTS cy 

CORPORATION ( | ) 

DEPT. “C,” RIVER VALE, N. J. e) 


EDITOR'S 
MAIL 


Last Year's Roses on This Year's Vines 
IN THIS COUNTRY and over the 


world there is a tendency to start new 
organizations, to form more econstitu- 
tions and more by-laws, to ask for more 
meetings and more dues and financial 
drives. But did anyone ever hear a 
group say: “Our work is finished, let’s 
disband. These are last year’s roses. 
Let’s pick them.” 

Is the bloom fading in our Associa- 
tion districts? They were important but 
have they served their purpose? 

We needed districts as clearing houses 
and discussion groups before we had a 
nation-wide association. The American 
Physical Education Association, out- 
growth of the 1885 American Assovia- 
tion for the Advancement of Physical 
Education, was for almost 25 years an 
“Kastern District’—by geography and 
attitude of mind. It is true that New 
England organized in 1899 and the West 
Coast in 1905 but both associations were 
short-lived. 

The first stable district was the Mid- 
west in 1912. It grew in size and 
strength and in may ways outshown the 
national Eastern group. Other districts 
over the years were formed and served 
a vital purpose—more important than 
the early so-ealled “American Associa- 
tion.” The state associations were weak 
or non-existent and they were served by 
the districts. In reality, no central na- 
tion-wide group existed. 

Today the picture has changed. Most 
of the states have thriving organizations. 
Many have more in attendance at their 
annual conventions than does the district 
in which they are located. The nation- 
wide group—the AAHPER—has 
achieved status. No one could have pre- 
dicted this state and national growth 
and influence. The districts dangle 
neither national nor state. 

With the abolishment of the districts 
—maybe not all at once, but four at 
least are ready now—the state and 
AAHPER would be strengthened. We 
should double both memberships. 

The state association set-up is logical. 
It works with the state board of edu- 
cation, the legislature, and other state- 
wide groups. The small sums allowed 
the districts could further strengthen 
the state associations. And each could 
have at least a part-time paid secretary. 

The AAHPER group deals with na- 
tional legislation and nation-wide or- 
ganizations and associations. The dis- 
trict just hangs in mid-air—once needed 

now useless. 

Pressures are on us. Administrators 
say “Too many meetings.” Teachers say 
“Too much expense.” City departments 


say “We can’t take the time to organize 
another convention,” 

Such a reorganization can be under- 
taken a step at a time. Some areas in 
which membership is smal) may feel the 
need of a district meeting for a tew 
years. Several states could have joint 
meetings; but should we not declare an 
objective—drop the districts. Let’s con- 
sider picking them from the vine gently 
before they are plucked by compulsion. 
—Jay B. NASH, executive secretary, 
New York State Assoc. for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Inc.; past-president, Western District; 
past-president, Eastern District; past- 
president, AAHPER, 


& We welcome comments from AAH- 
PER members on the question which 
Dr. Nash raises. Let us have your opin- 
ion about the vitality the usefulness, of 
AAHPER’s six district 
Those interested in more information 
about the formation of the district asso- 
ciations and their early activities should 
read the 75-year history of AAHPER 
in the April 1960 JOURNAL (available 
from the national office at SL.50 per 
copy). 


associations 


One Good Turn Deserves Another 
I WANT TO THANK YOU sincerely 


for the information you sent me con- 
cerning colleges with outstanding recrea- 
tion programs (information sent by 
AAHPER'’s staff consultant for recrea- 
tion). It is a pleasure to know our Asso- 
ciation is doing such an outstanding job 
for its people. I have just renewed my 
membership and have pledged myself to 
try and use this service you did for me 
in obtaining some new members here in 
my own department.— R. 
Kerr, assistant professor, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Key Unlocks the Door 


A COPY OF THE PUBLICATION 
You Are the Key has just been passed 
on to me, and I would like to say how 
much I appreciate it. I’ve been hoping 
for something of this sort in our pro- 
motional work, and it will serve as a 
valuable aid. 

We're proud that each year for the 
past few vears, we’ve had an average 
of six girls, some of whom are from the 
top 2 percent of the graduating class, 
selecting physical education as a career. 
So we appreciate the help and support 
you offer—WILLA Scupper, Grand Is- 
land Senior High School, Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 


& Teachers of girls physical education 
in junior and senior high schools may 
obtain copies of the career le aflet en- 
titled You Are the Key, which was pub- 
lished with the cooperation of the BE. R. 
Moore Company, from their city or 
county director of health, physicanl edu- 
cation, and recreation. 
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ANY VACANT CORNER 


IS A HANDBALL COURT 
@ ...a Bowling Alley...a Baseball Field 


When money is scarce and indoor space is crowded, the 


FREE NEW BOOK unique advantages of Safe-T-Play equipment are especially 


helpful. A few dollars provide equipment for an entire class. 


OF GAMES A few square feet of space—in a corridor, a corner of a gym, 
A new book containing descrip- a cafeteria after lunch—provide all the room you need. 
tions and diagrams of 26 games 
for SAFE PLAY indoors and out- EXCITING GAMES; SAFE FOR CONFINED AREAS 
doors, will soon come off the The Polyethylene Fun Balls are resilient and lively yet 


short in flight; so exciting, active games can be played safely 
available without charge to 


lt in confined areas. Scoops, Safe-T-Bats and Fun Balls are 
and colleges upon written re- practically unbreakable; yet so light they 
quest to Cosom Industries. do no damage indoors. 


Bowlite 
REGULATION BOWLING 


Bowlite employs safe, light, noiseless Polyeth- 
ylene pins and rubber balls of regulation size. 
Bowlite is played and scored in regulation man- 
ner and teaches correct bowling form. It is an 
effective method of teaching coordination and 
muscular control for lower grades; a fascinating 


aN team sport for upper grades, high schools and 
SAFE-T-PLAY© ) womens’ colleges. 
RopuctZ 


6022 WAYZATA BLVD. 
COSONMI CORPORATION 
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SKATING 


does more for 


more people in less space! 


For maximum gym use many schools, 
churches and recreation centers have 
roller skating programs. Everyone 
can participate, little supervision 
is needed, and if desired, it can be 
a profit-making activity. Write today for 
free information. 


Duryte Plastic Wheels 
Do Not Mar Floors 


SQUARE DANCE CALLER-TEACHER MANUAL 
by JACK MANN 
Among other features are the following: 

* 71 SQUARE DANCES—for the patter repertoire 

* 134 EXERCISES—for calling at classes for beginners—Recogniz- 
ing that it is far from sufficient to teach only the names and 
definitions of basics, these dance exercises are arranged in 
logical order for a 15 week course. Corresponding to each basic 


are approximately 3 to 4 dances, each illustrating a different 
aspect in which that basic may occur. 


* PLASTIC BINDING for eye comfort—the pages “lie flat.” 


(No billing) Send $2.00, which includes tax and postage (air mail delivery 
22c extra), to: 


JACK MANN, 540 Alcatraz Ave., Oakland 9, California 


1961 AAHPER Convention 


“Something Old and 
Something New” 


The annual meeting scheduled for 
March 17-21 in Atlantie City can chalk 
up many firsts to its eredit; it will also 
rely on time-tested patterns of getting 
the most out of this once-a-year oppor- 
tunity to seed the profession with the 
ideas, enthusiasm, and know-how of its 
most successful representatives. The 
complete program for the AAHPER 
1961 Convention appeared in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL. Here are some of the 
highlights to help convince you that you 
belong there, to contribute to and gain 
from the interchange of professional 
knowledge, skills, and fellowship. 

Main session speakers include Abram 
Leon Sachar, president of Brandeis Uni- 
versity; Glenn A. Olds, president of 
Springfield College; J. George Harrar 
of the Rockefeller Foundation; Harold 
Gore, president of Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Ine., and Paul E. Hoff- 
man, director of United Nations Special 
Fund. 

The R. Tait MeKenzie Lecture, spon- 
sored jointly by the Recreation Division 
and the American Academy of Physical 
Education, will be delivered by Margaret 
Lantis, an outstanding anthropologist 
with the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Outstanding 
figures from the world of sports, includ- 
ing Wilma Rudolph, Bud Millikan, Big- 
gie Munn, Ray Swartz, and John Slieg- 
mon will be there for technique sessions. 

For the first time, AAHPER will hold 
joint sessions with another NEA depart- 
ment. Elementary school principals are 
also meeting in Atlantie City, presenting 
unrivaled opportunities for cross-fertili- 
zation of information, ideas, and atti- 
tudes. Another first will be the dance 
concert preceding a general session 
(scheduled for the Atlantic City High 
School Auditorium). 

Topping the social events, which will 
pack the hours between professional 
meetings, is the Gay Nineties Party on 
Saturday night; it’s guaranteed to take 
you back to the “good old days” for some 
real old-fashioned fun and merriment. 
The All-Convention Luncheon will end 
the convention on a gourmet note, for 
it features the famous buffet cuisine of 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hotel. 

The “something borrowed” will be the 
participation clinies, taken over from 
last year’s successful ventures in Miami 
Beach. Come prepared to learn a new 
skill or perfect an old one. 

And “something blue” will be you, 
if you fail to attend the 1961 Convention 
of the AAHPER in Atlantie City, 
March 17-21, 1961. Readjust your sched- 
ule, arrange for a substitute, send your 
housing reservation request, pack your 
bag—and join us in Atlantic City! 
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YOUNG AMERICA BOWLS : 


Make bowling a regular school activity 


IT’S POPULAR! More and more 
students in schools across the coun- 
try are enjoying America’s most pop- 
ular participation sport—bowling. 


< 


IT’S HEALTHY! Bowling is a 
healthful, wholesome pastime for 
young people—a sport they’ll be able 
to enjoy now and for a lifetime. 


GET HELP! Your friendly bowling 
proprietor will help plan your bowl- 
ing program and teach young bowlers, 
too. All the facilities of his modern, 
wholesome bowling center are avail- 
able to you for student activities. 


GET ORGANIZED! Set up a bowl- 
ing league at your school—for in- 
school credit or extra-curricular. It’s 
bound to meet with enthusiastic sup- 
port, for young America loves to go 
bowling. 


IT’S FUN! And it’s easy, too—for 
everybody can learn to enjoy bowling. 
That’s why it’s the sport that makes 
participants instead of spectators. 


Set up your school bowling program—it’s easy 


GET GOING-NOW’! Send for this 
free booklet—“The Guide to Teaching 
Bowling.” Write American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


if 


TO: All AAHPER Members ' February 1961 
FROM: AAHPER Membership Department 
3 AAHPER Membership Drive 


Just to remind you 


THAT affidavits showing 100% Membership should be on file in the National 
Office by March 1. Names of school and college staffs on the AAHPER 
100% Honor Roll will be published in the May-June JOURNAL. 


THAT our goal is 5000 NEW members by May 1 — easily reached if you tell 
your colleagues about 


the JOURNAL — information tool for the profession 

new insurance programs especially for AAHPER members 

the AAHPER Scholarship Program and other recruitment efforts 

the ANNUAL CONVENTIONS and professional conferences (see details on 
Placement Service, January 1961 Journal, p. 76) 

the research program which moves forward our instruction for 
children and youth 


the Association efforts for professional advancement throughout 
the world. 


P.S. Is it time for you to renew your membership? 


DISABILITY INSURANCE IS THE KEYSTONE OF ALL OTHER PROTECTION 


if your income fails... 


e FOOD, SHELTER, AND CLOTHING WILL BE MORE DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN. 
e LUXURIES AND ENTERTAINMENT ARE IMPOSSIBLE. 
@ FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY BECOMES A BURDEN. 
e LIFE INSURANCE MAY BE LAPSED. 
e FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS CANNOT BE PAID. 
LET US ASSURE YOU OF A GUARAN- ENROLL TODAY 
TEED SUBSTITUTE INCOME WHEN IN YOUR 
YOU ARE SICK OR HURT AND UNABLE ASSOCIATION SPONSORED DISABILITY INSURANCE PROGRAM 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION | 
= P.0. BOX 1298 ASSOCIATION GROUP DEPT. | 
MN OMAHA 1, NEBRASKA 
U. Ud. i Wy | AM INTERESTED IN LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE DISABILITY INSURANCE | 
OF OMAHA PROGRAM OF AAHPER 
Mutual Benefit Health G Accident Association IS | 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE HEALTH AND 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Clear up the 
misconceptions 


that often arise in girl-to-girl talks 


A number of girls believe that a menstruating 
woman will wilt flowers; that you'll become ill 
if you wash your hair during your period; that 
a boy can tell just by looking at a girl that she’s 
having her period; that the menstrual flow is 
“bad blood.” 


These and similar superstitions are explained 
away in the Tampax® educational kit. Other 
highlights include material for discussion pe- 
riods; detailed anatomical charts; advice on 
dating, diet, grooming, exercise; menstrual pro- 
tection— past and present. 


The kit is the result of talks with thousands of 
girls in clementary schools, high schools and 
colleges. It answers the very questions they want 
answered— including the important question of 
internal sanjtary protection. (What is it?—How 
does it work?) 


Many teachers have complimented the clarity 
and organization of this kit. Even if you already 
have educational material on menstrual health, 
you may wish to include what Tampax offers. 


Mail this coupon now for your 


Free Educational Kit 


]-21-A 
fampax Incorporated 

161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me the free material listed below: 
e “Accent en You...” a booklet for students. 
e “From Fiction to Fact,”’ a teacher’s guide. 


e “On Becoming a Woman,” a 160-page book dealing 
with adolescent interests and problems. 


@ Order card for free additional supply of the above. 
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Undergraduate Students 


College-University Address 
Cornell College 
Duke University 
Georgia State College for Women 
Howard University 
Loyola University of the South 
Nebraska State Teachers College 
New York University 
Phillips University 
State University of South Dakota 
Stetson University 


Mount Vernon, lowa 
Durham, North Carolina 
Milledgeville 
Washington, D. C. 

New Orleans, La. 
Kearney, Nebraska 

New York, New York 
Enid, Oklahoma 
Vermillion 


Deland, Florida 


Texas Woman's University Denton 
University of Arkansas Fayetteville 
University of Delaware Newark 


University of Louisville 
University of North Carolina Greensboro 
University of North Dakota Grand Forks 
University of Rhode Island Kingston 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Group Number Dean or Chairman 
Women 7 Janet St. Clair 
Women 3 Julia R. Grout 
Women \ 13 Jean G. Jacobs 
Co-ed 46 Samuel E. Barnes 
Women 7 Gloria Patron 
Women 27 Harriet E. Yingling 
Co-ed 77 Morey R. Fields 
Co-ed 37 Joe Record 
Women 18 LaVernia Jorgensen 
Women 16 Sara S. Jernigan 
Women 132 Anne S. Duggan 
Women Ay Frances Wood 
Women 9 Beatrice Hartshorn 
Women 9 John Heldween, Jr. 
Women 68 Ethel Martus 
Women 21 Wilma Gimmestad 
Men 102 Paul F. Cieurzo 
Co-ed 259 Ray O. Duncan 


Major Clubs 


University of West Virginia Morgantown 
College-University Address 

Arkansas State Teachers College Conway 

Central Missouri State College Warrensburg 


Lamar State College of Technology Beaumont, Texas 

Lander College Greenwood, South Carolina 
Nebraska State Teachers College Kearney 

Stetson University Deland, Florida 

University of Arkansas Fayetteville 

University of Denver Denver, Colorado 
University of Nevada Reno 

University of North Dakota Grand Forks 


Group Number Dean or Chairman 
Women 30 Betty Swift 
Women 31 Florence Young 
Women 31 Deanne M. Baker 
Women 15 Lucile H. Staine 
Women 27 Harriet E. Yingling 
Women : 16 Sara S. Jernigan 


Women 42 Frances Wood 
Women 18 Dorothy Humiston 
Women 32 Ruth Russell 
Women 21 Wilma Gimmestad 


Is Your Major Club Chartered by AAHPER? 


Student major clubs in health, physical education, and recre- 
ation are officially chartered by AAHPER. Located in col- 
leges and universities throughout the country, these student 
groups are doing a job on which the future of the profession 
hinges. They are helping to form the esprit de corps and the 
attitude toward teaching and service which major students will 
take with them to their positions in America’s schools. 

AAHPER is proud of these student organizations and offers 
special affiliation with the hope that this may strengthen 
present and future participation in professional activities. A 
list of all those clubs which have been chartered by the AAH- 
PER will be published in the May-June issue of the JouRNAL. 
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The names of the club adviser and club president will be 
included. 

If your student major club has not yet been chartered by 
AAHPER, apply now so that your organization may be recog- 
nized along with all others in this special listing. For applica- 
tion forms write to the AAHPER national office, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. A copy of the club’s 
constitution is required, and each club must be approved be- 
fore the national charter is issued. Deadline for approval to 
be chartered, in order to be included in the May-June issue 
listing, is April 1, 1961. 

Act now to join the official roster. 
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FREE! HARVARD TABLE TENNIS CENTER 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


Table Tennis Table. Quality Balls. 


* One Dozen 
ted 


*~ Complete Net & Post 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETELY FREE 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT KIT 


Get everything you need absolutely free to organize 
your own full participation table tennis tournament: 
Harvard Table Tennis Teacher with complete instructions, 
rules and tournament tips; tournament charts; complete 
tournament publicity program and tally sheets. 

Free . . . for your winners, valuable Harvard Gold 
Medals and Award Certificates when you complete and 
return the tournament tally sheet. 


Your Free Tournament Kit fells how you 
may win a complete Harvard Table Tennis Center. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us one free Harvard Table Tennis Tournament Kit so we 
may run a tournament and try for a free Table Tennis Center. JO-2) 


SCHOOL or ORG. 
NAME 
POSITION 
ST. & NO. 
CITY 


ZONE STATE 


TOURNAMENT 
WILL START ON 
(DATE) 


TO PLAY (NUMBER) 


WE DO DO NOT 
TABLE TENNIS ALL YEAR 


THERE ARE. IN OUR 
SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 


OFFER 


EASY! SIMPLY RUN A 
TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
CA —— 
ig 
. 
: 
RY 
wa j 
3332) 
/ 
Haward TABLE TENNIS CO. - 60 STATE ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Role Is To Lead... 


In his article, ‘‘The Soft American,’’' President John 
F. Kennedy alerts all Americans to a condition of life 
in the 20th Century that many have so far done nothing 
about. He points out that physical fitness is the basis of 
dynamie and creative intellectual activity. He calls our 
‘‘inereasing lack of youth fitness’’ a major health prob- 
lem and outlines a national program of attack. 


His four-point plan for immediate action gives tre- 
mendous encouragement to us who have been aware both 
of the problem and of our sometimes lonely responsibility 
for meeting it. The truth is quite simply that in this 
modern technological society, man is no longer required 
to move vigorously to meet his daily needs. Few activi- 
ties demand his speed, strength, endurance, and agility. 
He can let machinery provide his needs and choose 
whether he wishes to move or to be relatively inactive. 
In short, man now possesses the freedom to be weak. 


Paradoxically, we know that the requirements for 
human growth remain the same. Activity is necessary 
if man is to develop to his fullest. This means that the 
activities required for the growth and development of 
the body and for the maintenance of well-being must be 
planned. This knowledge is a strong conditioner of our 
teaching. Each individual as never before needs opti- 
mum opportunities for sports and vigorous recreation. 
He needs to be armed with the knowledge, the skills, and 
the attitudes that will lead to his total fitness. And he 
must learn these things in our schools and communities, 
assisted by the example and leadership of teachers, par- 
ents, and other adults. And he must have the facilities 
and the space in which to exercise his skills. 


Recently AAHPER President-elect Arthur S. Daniels 
of Indiana University reminded us that a system of exer- 
eises cannot be the answer to fitness in America. Tle 
noted that if it comes at all, fitness will be a product of 
total living and result from a combination of 


e the acceptance of the idea that fitness is important 

e the knowledge of how fitness is achieved and main- 
tained 

e the learning of foundation skills and understandings 
in a well-planned and carefully administered pro- 
gram in school physical education 

e the willingness and opportunity to engage in activi- 
ties that will maintain fitness, such as tennis, swim- 
ming, hiking, climbing, boating, camping, cycling, 
skiing, skating, and bowling. 


Instruction in health education, an inseparable part 
of a program to achieve and maintain fitness, should pro- 


vide the boy or girl with a background of knowledge 


1sports Illustrated, December 26, 1960. 
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EDITORIAL 


which he can use to solve problems related to his own 
health and fitness. Ideally, he learns to use the protee- 
tive services available in the school and community and 
to engage in experiences that will ensure his own health. 
As the child is given freedom of choice in the solution 
of personal problems, he learns gradually to assume 
responsibility for his own health. 


‘Our work is cut out for us—as it has been for some 
time. To accomplish it, we need well-prepared leaders, 
top-notch programs, and adequate facilities for all. And 
we need the ability to tell and to demonstrate what 
health and physical fitness mean in the life of the indi- 
vidual and the nation. 


We are obligated to remind parents at every possible 
opportunity that the communities and schools must offer 
their children opportunities on several levels. The first 
is the basie instruction offered in physical education 
classes. The second is intramural and recreation sports 
competition to the extent of the child’s interests and 
abilities. The third is an interscholastie sports competi- 
tion for the highly skilled. It is important that we accept 
our full responsibility at each level. It is wrong to use 
our best resources for only a few—if this means neglect- 
ing others. Our programs must be for all—as the Na- 
tional Conference of City Directors emphasized in their 
December meeting—for the handicapped as well as for 
the gifted. 


It is our job to make clear that we cannot produce fit 
individuals in 30-minute classes meeting twice a week. 
The real fitness values of school physical education lie 
in learning the foundation skills so that sports, rhythms, 
and conditioning activities are engaged in with confi- 
dence and pleasure. It is also important that students 
understand the contribution these skills and knowledges 
make to becoming a keen and lively person. Suecess 
comes when the student chooses to participate in extra- 
school sports programs; when the student and later the 
adult swims, bowls, plays golf, hunts and fishes, dances, 
hikes, and camps. Each individual must want to take 
part in reasonably hard exercise, appropriate, to age and 
general ability. 


We look forward to the ways by which President Ken- 
nedy will implement his four-point program in the 
months ahead. His concern will greatly stimulate nation- 
wide interest in improving programs for youngsters. 
And we feel confident that he will seek the guidance of 
professional health, physical education, and recreation 
personnel in programs affecting the lives of boys and 


girls. 
Carl @. ty 
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This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 


The results of 2 national Workshops . . . 


great new books 
..- long needed in the 
field of athletics, 
physical education, 
and recreation 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS 


Eminent authorities in the fields of physical education, physiology, 
nutrition, medicine, and psychology met at the Colloquium on Exercise 
and Fitness, sponsored by the University of Illinois College of Physical 
Education and the Athletic Institute, for the purpose of correlating 
research from several fields on the effects of training on the human 
organism. The result is this new, 248 page book—EXERCISE AND 
FITNESS—a landmark in the search for means of preventing or re 
tarding the physical deterioration that has accompanied man's 20th 
Century retreat from manual labor. 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS is a compilation of twenty papers, along 
with summary, which were presented to the distinguished members of 
the Colloquium. Included in the work are such titles as “Exercise and 
Heart Disease—Related Fields for Research,” ‘Exercise, Fitness, and 
Aging,” “Some Psychological Correlates of Physical Fitness and Phys- 
ique,’ and “Exercise, Fitness and Weight Control.” Essentially the 
book reviews the effects of exercise on fitness, with a focus on humans, 
adults, and hygiene, rather than, but not excluding, animals, children, 
and therapy. It includes both basic and applied research presentations. 


Students, researchers, physical educators, doctors, and others will 
find this text of singular importance. 


INS?) 


* 


"es 


EACH 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The Athletic Institute and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation co-sponsored a national work- 
shop, composed of outstanding men and women leaders engaged in 
the conduct of athletic, physical education, and recreation programs, 
as well as specialists engaged in designing and manufacturing equip- 
ment and supplies. Also included among the workshop delegates 
were school administrators, representatives of state departments of 
education, and various national consultants. 


The result of the workshop is this 104 page book containing chap- 
ters on the following: ‘Significance and Basic Principles,” “Selec- 
tion: Types and Quantity,” “Budgeting,” “Procurement,” “Ac- 
countability,” and “Maintenance.” The material in the manual is 
based on the reports developed by the Workshop discussion groups. 
Helpful references and sources of additional information and mate- 
rial are included. Pictures, graphs, charts, have been used to illus- 
trate particular features. The basic purpose of this manual is to 
facilitate the purchase and use of equipment and supplies in such a 
manner as to achieve maximum participation, and assure the fullest 
benefits from programs of athletics, physical education, and recre- 
ation. 


This manual is designed for use as a textbook for such courses as 
“Organization and Administration,” and “Planning of Facilities 
and Equipment.” It is a valuable reference source for courses 
dealing in various aspects of sports and athletics. It should be 
included in the professional library of school administrators; 
administrators and teachers of athletics, physical education, and 
recreation; coaches; planning consultants; purchasing agents; 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies; and others in need of 
practical information concerning these areas. 


Order From: 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Chicago 54, Ill. 


Merchandise Mart, Room 805 
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orf ATHLETICS, RECREATION. AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION : 


Special Feature on the 
Junior High School Program 


The Turbulent Years 


No longer treated as a child, but not yet ready for adult responsibilities and privileges, 


the junior high school student finds himself in a period of confusion, confronted with 


his most important learning tasks. Here are six ways in which we can help him find 


himself, raise his own levels of performance, and take a positive step toward maturity. 


ANTOINETTE LOWRY 


Bexley Junior High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


DUCATION in America has re- 
cently been the object of seru- 
tiny, of evaluation, of appraisal, of 
rejection, as never before. News- 
papers and magazines have aroused 
the general concern of the public 
about our school system. This kind 
of publicity, even though a part may 
be unjustifiable, has done much to 
challenge educators to re-examine the 
education system. 

In our own field of physical eduea- 
tion we need only look back at such 
comparisons of American and Euro- 
pean children as were found in the 
Kraus-Weber tests and other similar 
studies, the decline of the American 
athletic status at the recent Olympics 
in Rome, and the rousing ery for 
physical fitness tests these past few 
years. Let us not overlook the initia- 
tive that Dwight D. Eisenhower took 
in ealling the 1956 President’s Con- 
ference on Fitness of American 
Youth. And even before assuming 
office, President John F. Kennedy re- 
affirmed and further emphasized 
this important matter when he cited 
the growing physical softness of 
Americans as a menace to our securi- 
ty today and outlined a plan to com- 
bat it in a copyrighted article written 
for Sports Illustrated. 

It is time for us in physical educa- 
tion to take inventory, discover our 


Miss Lowry is chairman of the 
AAHPER Junior High School 
Physical Education Section. 
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weaknesses, and set up programs 
which will be second to none. We 
must strive for a program which 
allows each individual to express and 
to live up to the special excellence 
that is in him. 

In this article we focus our atten- 
tion on the junior high sehool. Per- 
haps no age level presents as great 
but interesting challenges to its edu- 
eators as that of the junior high 
school child. Students in grade school 
can be treated as children, and those 
in the high school can be treated as 
adults. But in the junior high school, 
there are no set norms or standards. 
Nowhere in’the whole course of edu- 
cation is there such a great need for 
study and re-evaluation as that point 
when the child enters the portals of 
the junior high school. This is the 
turbulent period of adolescence. Not 
only is it turbulent in its phases, but 
no set standards can be laid down 
for each child. Boys and girls are 
experiencing the many physical, emo- 
tional, and social changes of adoles- 
cence and at the same time must 
enter a completely different environ- 
ment. They have left that somewhat 
sheltered, homelike atmosphere so 
characteristic of the first six years 
in school and have merged into a 
‘*foreign’’ environment. Indeed, one 
might say that the boy or girl has 
left his own family circle. In the 
junior high school the child meets 
many teachers, all strangers; each 
has a different method of discipline 
and of making assignments, and each 
demands results in his own charac- 
teristic manner. 


With these thoughts in mind, what 
can we do to raise the potential of 
the junior high school physical edu- 
cation program ? 


Recognize Individuality 

First of all, the junior high school 
teacher of physical education must 
treat each child as an individual. 
This means studying his home and 
school backgrounds and his individ- 
ual needs, so that harmonious living 
will take place in the child’s pursuit 
of excellence. 

Vithout a doubt, of all junior high 
school teachers, the physical educa- 
tion teacher receives the greatest 
challenges, for hundreds of new stu- 
dents enter our classes. In the same 
class, we will find the extremes in sta- 
ture, tall and short; there are those 
children who pre-adolescents 
with childish ideas and actions, while 
others manifest mature attitudes and 
behaviorisms. Then there are the ex- 
tremes of the very shy children and 
the ultra aggressive ones, whose per- 
sonality characteristics are generally 
magnified in the play field and the 
gymnasium. 

Some 25 percent of the new class 
has probably had a rich background 
in physical activities, while another 
similar percentage may have had 
nothing more than an exposure to 
sports, and this often too far ad- 
vanced for their abilities. Part of the 
other 50 percent have had _ recess 
periods of free play substituted for 
physical education instruction; part 
have been taught their physical ae- 
tivities by the classroom teacher, who 
in many cases was exceptionally 
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good, but who often provided a pro- 
gram in body movement entirely too 
immature. Fortunately for the physi- 
cal education teacher of the junior 
high level, however, nearly all the 
students love physical activity. 


Set a Good Example 


In the junior high school the teach- 
er can wield a great influence, be- 
cause at no time in life is the student 
so helpless and so much in need of 
help. And this brings us to our 
second point. One of the greatest 
contributions of the physical educa- 
tion teacher is the example set for 
students. 

Our daily work brings us into 
more informal relationships with stu- 
dents than are enjoyed by most 
teachers. We are likely to be imi- 
tated, and so our habits for good ean- 
not be undervalued. We must ap- 
preciate how we can be an ideal, if 
not an idol, for students at this 
particular period in their lives, 
There can be no striving for excel- 
lence without models to inspire emu- 
lation. There can be no greatness 
without the encouragement to ask 
much of one’s self. It is essential for 
us to understand that the tone of our 
lives profoundly affects the quality 
of work of those who are in our 
classes. Physical education teachers 
can be a tremendous force in estab- 
lishing sound values for the junior 
high school student. 


Plan for Variety 


Thirdly, if our physical education 
program is to be directed toward ex- 
cellence it must be rich in a variety 
of activities which meet the needs of 
the students. Pathetic is our physical 
education program when a_ child 
knows the seasons only by football, 
basketball, and softball. It is also a 
pathetic program when there is no 
progression of activities, and no 
mastering of skills in grades 5 
through 12, but only repetition, repe- 
tition. Too many junior high school 
teachers are either so sports minded 
or so limited in their knowledge of 
the richness of bodily movement, that 
they superimpose what should be a 
high school physical education pro- 
gram on the junior high school. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Encourage Self-Evaluation 


The fourth idea to be emphasized 
is that the physical activity program 
should be meaningful to boys and 
girls. Are the students aware of their 
own physical status and potentials? 
Can and do they evaluate themselves 
in terms of strength, coordination, 
flexibility, and performance level? 
Through the use of tests and other 
measuring devices the student should 
gain an intellectual understanding of 
his needs and thus be motivated to 
strive for the physical stamina neces- 
sary for modern living. 


Challenge the Intellect 


Fifth, the atmosphere of the physi- 
cal education class should be one in 
which the intellectual capacities of 
the individual are recognized and 
challenged. How often problem solv- 
ing opportunities are ignored or giv- 
en no concern! Why shouldn’t stu- 
dents be required to study the his- 
tory and origin of games and sports, 
the customs of other people to gain 
a deeper appreciation and under- 
standing of the folk dances? Why 
shouldn’t they create dances, work 
out pyramids in self-testing activi- 
ties, or plan different relays and 
strategic plays in games and sports? 
The time has come (and, unfortun- 
ately, almost gone unnoticed) when 
we must prove that physical educa- 
tion classes take brains and not just 
brawn and muscle. Instead of the 
usual questions from the students, 
‘What are we going to play today ?”’ 
it should be, ‘‘ What are we working 
at today?’’ or ‘‘What are we to 
accomplish today in our physical 
education class ?’’ 


Think Always of Health 


Our last concern is for the health 
of the junior high school student. 
There is a erying need in the junior 
high school for health instruction as 
well as physical education. Adoles- 
cents have many problems to solve, 
many questions to ask, but they need 
an atmosphere of wholesomeness and 
sympathetic understanding. Too 
often the health class is the foster 
child of the physical education teach- 
er. We physical educators must strive 
continuously to promote in our re- 


spective school systems a daily period 
for health and physical education 
instruction, 

While we are concerned about the 
physical health of the child, we must 
not overlook the great need for his 
mental health. Our school population 
today includes many emotionally dis- 
turbed children, and sad to say the 
percentage is on the increase. A rich 
physical education program can pro- 
vide wholesome outlets for the re- 
emotional tensions and 
strains. The observant teacher will 
be quick to detect physical defects 
which so often negatively affect the 
child’s emotional stability, and plan 
with the child some curative pro- 
cedures. Teacher education institu- 
tions should require all students to 
take a course dealing with the ab- 
normal child, so that teachers may 
readily recognize the children with 
personality problems and make the 
kind of approaches which will not 
add another stumbling block to their 
already warped personalities. In 
fact, the time is past due when all 
students graduating with a major in 
physical education should all have a 
major in health education, too. 


lease of 


Accentuate the Positive 


In summary, the junior high age 
level is a period when students, by 
nature of their adolescence, have 
many adjustments to make which 
may alter their lives permanently, 
either negatively or positively. It 
physical education 
teacher to assist each child in his own 
pursuit of excellence. Excellent per- 
formance is a blend of talent and 
motive, of ability fused with zeal. We 
must show by word and example our 
own great love for the ideals of 
physical education itself. Our pro- 
gram can be defeated if we blunt 
aspiration. 

Are we capable of raising the per- 
formance levels of our classes to their 
maximum potentials? Perhaps we 
junior high school physical educators 
need an orientation course for the 
junior high or a refresher course to 
prepare us better for the job of fos- 
tering the kind of teaching which 
will open the students’ eyes, stimu- 
late their minds, and unlock their 
potentials. * 


behooves the 
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To give a more complete picture of the junior high school 
pupil’s progress toward physical education goals, 
the Barrington Junior High School faculty devised 


New 


Kind 


Report Card 


HYSICAL education must dem- 

onstrate evidence of its worth in 
the edueation of children. Evalua- 
tion of its educational outcomes is 
therefore necessary, but at Barring- 
ton Junior High School we found 
the traditional scale mark unsatis- 
factory for reporting evaluation of 
our curriculum. 

Criteria for a new system of re- 
porting that would satisfy both the 
students’ and the parents’ needs and 
wishes were agreed upon. 

1. The report should register ac- 
tual performances and be diserimi- 
nating enough to indicate small de- 
grees of achievement. 

2. It should meet the needs of 
students at various levels of ability: 

provide the superior and above 
average student with clear indi- 
cations of where he stands in 
the group 


HERBERT C. PRICE, JR. 


Barrington, Illinois 


demonstrate how the average 
student compares with his abil- 
ity as well as give an indication 
of his standing 

present a goal that is attainable 
and within the ability range of 
the slow student 


3. It should provide a careful 
explanation, phrased in clearly un- 
derstandable language, that will in- 
form parents of the philosophy of 
the school, objectives of the course, 
the course content, and the methods 
of teaching. 

4. It should include information 
concerning social behavior and per- 
sonality development. 

We thought that all the outcomes 
of the physical education curriculum 


The success of the new reporting system depends on thorough understanding by pu- 
pils and parents. An individual conference helps students to understand their own 
progress and to know what the charts show so that they can explain them at home. 


- 


should be reported in some manner, 
and each goal demanded a different 
system. We devised a report card 
which showed  objeciively the 
achiévement in specific sports skills 
and progression in certain activities ; 
it also gave a subjective appraisal of 
desirable personality and _ social 
traits and a description of the sub- 
ject matter taught during each eval- 
uation period. 


Reporting Sports Skills 


Skill tests were selected for foot- 
ball, soecer, basketball, volleyball, 
softball, and track and field and were 
administered in series of threes. The 
tests were first given at the beginning 
of each teaching unit to determine 
the student’s natural and aequired 
skill in each activity. A second ad- 
ministration of the tests was used in 
conjunction with an individualized 
practice session at the midpoint of 
each unit. The third test was a final 
evaluation at the end of each teach- 
ing unit. 

The T-scale method of determin- 
ing comparable values was used to 
convert the performances or raw 
scores to a common measure, in order 
to facilitate comparisons. The abil- 
itv of a T-seale to discriminate to 
such a fine degree that even the 
slightest amount of change in per- 
formance would be indicated on the 
report justified its use. T-scales were 
established for each skill of the cur- 
riculum that was tested. 

To present the T-scores in an un- 
derstandable manner, a scale was 
constructed on the report form. 
Classifications of ability level were 
recorded on the left side of the scale, 
identified as low, below average, av- 
erage, above average, and_ hich. 
Three vertical lines were placed in 
each of several skill columns to rep- 
resent the three test sessions, each 
student’s performances were located 
on the lines, and a line graph was 
then drawn. <A red horizontal line 
was placed at the level on the graph 
corresponding to the T-seore of the 
score attained by the student on the 
motor ability test (administered to 


Mr. Price is instructor of boys 
physical education at the Barrington 
Junior High School. 
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each student in physical education). 
The profile of the line graph present- 
ed a clear indication of the student’s 
achievement over the evaluation pe- 
riod. The red line showed the rela- 
tionship of performance to ability. 
The below average and low students 
find this red line to be the physical 
education goal that is attainable for 
him. The line graph satisfies the 
above average student who wishes to 
know his standing. 

Other activities of the curriculum 
for which no reliable and valid tests 
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were found were evaluated in an- 
other manner. Activities such as 
gymnastics, tumbling, and _ roller 
skating, which build naturally from 
one skill to another, lent themselves 
to the use of simple progression 
charts. 

Students worked at their own 
rate, and the items on the skill lists 


were checked off as they were accom- 
plished, placing the student at vari- 
ous levels of achievement, classified 
as elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced. A chart on the report form 
indicated the level of achievement 
attained in the activities evaluated 
during each reporting period. 


Reporting Behavior Traits 


Developmental behavior traits were 
reported in the form of a check list 


(Continued on page 38) 


Barrington, Ill, Junior High School Physical Education Progress Report 


Name Grade 


SPORTS SKILLS 
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[The dotted line is the red 
ne referred to in the text] 


The graph above indicates the scores 
of the student's teste perf rmance 
and achievement in sports skills com- 
pared with his tested ability score. The 
ct 


tudent’s performan should be near 
or above the horizontai line (dotted) 
which represents his ability level. It is 
hoped that his performances on each 
test indicate some learning and 
achievement. The vertical lines in 
each skill column represent each time 
the student was tested in that skill. 


The chart below indicates the achieve- 
ment level of the student in perform- 
ing stunts on gymnastic apparatus. 
Those in the elementary classification 
have yet to accomplish al! of the fun- 
dainental strength building stunts. The 
intermediate or advanced student is 
engaged in more difficult phases of the 
gymnastic activities 


Gymnastic Apparatus 


Achievement Level Reached 


Elementary 


Intermediate 


Advanced | 


Personal Qualities 


Cleanliness 
Appearance 
Uniform 
Cooperation | 
Courtesy (Manners) 
Promptness xX 
Responsibility 
Self-control 
Sportsmanship 
Team Work 
Aggressiveness | 
Courage 
| Honor 


A check (X) following any of the 
qualities shows a need for improve- 
ment 

No check indicates performance that 
is Satisfactory or better 


Comments 


Dear Parent 


This period has been used for the 
learning and practicing of the basic 
Skills of football and gymnasium ap- 
paratus. The boys were tested on their 
ability to perform the various football 
Skills, individual instruction was given, 
and vigorous team games giving prac- 
tice in the skills were played. Making 
use of its seasonal popularity, football 
was presented as a means for assisting 
your boy's physical, mental, and social 
development and to improve his skill so 
he may play the game of football with 
satisfaction and skill if he chooses to 
Select it as a school activity 


Apparatus work on the side horse, 
parallel bars, traveling rings, trampo- 
| horizontal bar, flying rings, bal- 
ance beam, and climbing rope was pre- 
sented to develop arm and shoulder 
strength, body control, and courage. 

felt that your boy has made gains 
in these areas no matter what achieve- 


level he has reached 


¢ 


Weight training with barbells was 


slso offered to supplement the appara- 


tus exercises 


Experiences in social dancing were 
presented to give the students the 
skills necessary for them to enjoy par- 
ticipating at school parties and during 
the lunch time recreation period 


H. C. Price 


Instructor 


Signature of parent or guardian 
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Aristotle asked the question, and the answer is still being debated. Here is another look at 
an old problem, revealing recent research and trends which dispel some fears and raise 
new issues. The author poses three conditions for an affirmative answer to the question: 


Should the junior high school 


HOLLIS F. FAIT 


University of Connecticut 


T HE EFFECTS of highly organ- 
ized competitive sports upon im- 
mature participants have concerned 
men since the time of the Greeks. 
Then it was Aristotle who pointed 
the finger of criticism at the youth 
divisions of the Olympie Games. In 
modern times the target has been 
interscholastic athletic competition 
for junior high school age partici- 
pants. 

While opponents and proponents 
of the competitive junior high school 
program have argued the relative 
merits of the program, the number of 
junior high schools promoting inter- 
scholastic athletics has increased 
steadily. A survey made in 1957-58 of 
2329 separately organized junior 
high schools (representing an esti- 
mated 90 percent of the total junior 
high school enrollment) indicated 
that a little more than 85 percent 
have some program of interscholastic 
athletics.’ 

In view of this number, it is in- 
deed fortunate that research into the 
effects of strenuous competition upon 
immature youngsters has also pro- 
gressed.* Today, we are better able 


Dr. Fait is associate professor of 
physical education, in charge of the 
Physical Efficiency Laboratory, at 
the University of Connecticut in 
Storrs. His high school health edu- 
cation textbook will be published 
this spring. 
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than ever before to evaluate the ef- 
fects participation in competitive 
sports will have upon the pubescent 
player. Evidence is far from com- 
plete, but there are sufficient facts to 
permit certain intelligent conclusions 
about the effects interscholastic com- 
petition will have upon the imma- 
ture youngster. The evidence dis- 
pels some of the fears which have 
been voiced through the ages since 
the days of Aristotle. 

Much of the research upon which 
we may draw has centered upon cer- 
tain physiological aspects —the ef- 
fects of strenuous activity upon the 
heart, kidneys, and growth rate and 
the incidence of accidental injury. 
The results of some studies are sum- 
marized briefly here to establish the 
evidence upon which certain conelu- 
sions regarding the effects of strenu- 
ous exercise upon the body are based. 


14 Survey of Interscholastic Athletic 
Programs in Separtely Organized Junior 
High Schools. AAHPER, a department of 
the NEA. Washington, D. C.: 1958. 

“For references to the research available 
on this subject, see especially the follow 
ing two sources: ‘‘The Contributions of 
Physical Activity to Human Well-Being,’’ 
supplement to the May 1960 Research 
Quarterly and ‘*‘What Research Says 
about Athleties for Pre-High School Age 
Children,’’ in the December 1959 Journal 
of Health, Physical Education, Recreation. 
The author has examined some 75 studies 
published before 1951 related to solving 
the problem of determining the effects of 
strenuous exercise upon the pubescent 
ehild. A discussion of these studies ap- 
pears in Dr. Fait’s doctoral dissertation, 
at the University of Iowa, entitled An 
Analytical Study of the Effects of Com- 
petitive Athletics upon Junior High School 
Boys (available on microeard from the 
University of Oregon). 


sponsor interscholastic athletic competition? 


Results of Physiologic Research 
The preponderance of evidence in- 
dicates that if the heart is sound and 
not predisposed to cardiae enlarge- 
ment, possible danger to it from 
strenuous exercise is very remote, if 
possible at all, because the reserve 
of the other body structures will fail 
before the normal heart reserves are 
exhausted by the physical demands. 
Furthermore, the heart is so abun- 
dantly supplied with oxygen that it 
is able not only to reconvert immedi- 
ately the lactic acid formed within 
it to glycogen but to have on hand 
an excess as a factor of safety. 
Because pubescent boys are in a 
period of rapid growth, concern has 
been voiced about the possible hin- 
drance to growth which might result 
from participation. The results of 
controlled studies of the effects of 
participation upon growth are inecon- 
clusive ; they indicate that growth is 
stimulated by mild activty but that 
growth as expressed in height and 


The Committee on Junior 
High School Athleties for Boys, 
of the AAHPER Division of 
Mens’ Athletics, is now at work 
ona policy statement which in- 
corporates the latest research 
results and up-to-date philoso- 
phy of the profession. 

These recommendations will 
be published in the JourNau 
when they are officially ap- 
proved and endorsed. 
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weight is slightly retarded during a 
period of strenuous physical activity. 

There are no scientifie findings 
which indicate unfavorable chronic 
alteration in the kidney function of 
the adult induced by exercise. Pre- 
cise data on the effect of strenuous 
activity upon the kidney of the grow- 
ing child are lacking, but it would 
appear to be a logical interpretation 
that excessive exercise has not been 
shown to have any detrimental effect 
upon the kidney of the young child. 

Concern has also been expressed 
over the danger to the growth cen- 
ters of the bones of the growing 
child participating in interscholastic 
sports. In one survey of opinions of 
orthopedic surgeons regarding this 
possible danger, 85 percent indicated 
serious concern over this possibility 
and recommended that competitive 
sports be limited to those who are 
physiologically mature. A more re- 
cent survey, however, indicated that 
orthopedic surgeons would not ree- 
ommend that a physical education or 
sports program on the junior high 
school level be any different from 
that on the senior high school level. 
However, a large majority did indi- 
cate that football 
played at any level. 


should not be 


Accident surveys show that the 
greatest percentage of boys injured 
in athletics is to be found among the 
postpubescent group. The surveys 
also indicate that the older players 
spend more time practicing for and 
playing in interscholastic games than 
younger players. 

Some of the survey studies indicate 
that more injuries occur among ehil- 
dren in highly organized competitive 
sports than in sand lot and free play 
activities. If the injuries which 
occur on playground equipment such 
as swings and slides were excluded 
from consideration, the incidence of 
injuries would be overwhelmingly 
higher in organized sports. The argu- 
ment that interscholastic sports, 
where better supervision and protec- 
tion is afforded, decreases the possi- 
bility of accidents does not appear to 
be supportable in the light of the re- 
sults of the accident surveys. 

Those participating in interscho- 
lastic athletics do generally have 
safer equipment and facilities and 
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are better conditioned and trained 
in the skills than those engaging in 
free play activities. It should not be 
interpreted that these factors are 
valueless in lowering the accident 


Reading about the Junior 
High School Years 


We bring to your attention here some 
of the recent articles about curriculum, 
administration, instruction, and future 
trends in the junior high school program, 
Each has something to contribute to 
your thinking and planning in this area. 


Educational Leadership (journal of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA), December 
1960. Theme of this issue is “Junior 
High School: Issues and Prospects.” 
Helen ¥. Storen, “Junior-High-School 
Priorities,” The Clearing House, October 
1960. A thoughtful analysis to improve 
program aud services. 


Nchool Manage ment, November 1960, 
Contains a special action report on the 
junior high school, including coverage 
of the Conant report. Special feature is 
a recorded discussion between superin- 
tendents of schools and architects on 
facilities for the “middle school.” Valu- 
able comments on gymnasium design, 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, November 
1960. Entire issue devoted to “The 
Junior High School Today and Tomor- 
row.” 

Saturday Review, October 15, 1960. The 
“Education in America” section (a 
monthly feature well worth your regu- 
lar attention) ineludes an article by 
James Bryant Conant entitled “The Jun- 
ior High School Years” and a_ profile 
of Dr. Conant as an educational states- 
man. (Thoughtful reading also in this 
issue is the article entitled “Untaught 
Teachers,” by John S. Diekhoff. He en- 
ters the debate on teacher preparation 
with some startling suggestions. ) 


NEA Journal, November 1960, Contains 
a summary of and reactions to the Con- 
ant report. 

John J. Morgenstern, “What the Schools 
Can Do about Teen-Age Dating Pat- 
terns,” NEA Journal, January 1961. 
Physical education and recreation are 
assigned important roles in a school 
psychologist’s answer to this question. 


James B. Conant, A Memorandum to 
School Boards: Recommendations for 
Education in the Junior High School 
Years, Princeton, N. J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1960. The all-important 
pronouncements regarding what the 
junior high school program should be 
like. Contains recommendations for 
health and physical education classes 
with which all AAHPER members need 
to be conversant. 


frequency. There must be other fae- 
tors which exert a greater negative 
influence than the advantages of or- 
ganized athletics are able to exercise 
positively. The author would like to 
suggest that perhaps the additional 
importance of winning and such fae- 
tors as the urging of the coach, the 
presence of rooters, and the interest 
of the community in the team serve 
as an emotional stimulus to drive the 
participants to greater exertion than 
they would be motivated to in a sand 
lot game and that it is this whieh 
brings about the greater number of 
accidents in interscholastie athleties. 

It is difficult to know the incidence 
of epiphyseal injuries and separa- 
tions occuring in the growing child 
who participates in sports because 
this type of injury is usually listed 
under fractures in the statistics of 
athletic injuries. Moreover, no stud- 
ies have been made to determine the 
effects of strenuous activity while 
young upon the joints in later life. 
Consequently, it is difficult to de- 
termine if interscholastic sports sig- 
nificantly increase the possibility of 
epiphyseal injury to the immature. 

Summarizing the evidence avail- 
able as the result of certain physio- 
logical studies, it may be said that 
there is nothing to indicate that the 
heart or the kidneys of the normal 
youngster may be damaged by the 
strenuous work required of him in 
competitive interscholastic play at 
the junior high school level. Studies 
of the effect upon his growth are in- 
conclusive. Aecidents can and will 
occur to him during competitive play 
at a rate somewhat greater than in 
noninterscholastic team play. The 
extent of possible permanent diffieul- 
ty due to an injury to the epiphysis 
has not been determined. 


Effects on Character Development 

The effects of interscholastie ath- 
letics upon the emotional, personali- 
ty, and character development of the 
immature participant are less easily 
determined than the physiological 
effects. Most of the fears which have 
been voiced as well as the praises 
which have been sung are based upon 
assumption or, at best, upon isolated 
incidents. The changes in personality 
and character, either positive or neg- 
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ative, which may occur as the result 
of participation in competitive sports 
have never been satisfactorily dem- 
onstrated by controlled studies. 

Some studies do indicate that those 
of their subjects who had partici- 
pated extensively in athletics scored 
higher on personal and social adjust- 
ment tests. However, no basis exists 
for an interpretation that participa- 
tion caused the higher score. Insofar 
as boys who are near pubescence in 
their development are concerned in 
these studies, the explanation for the 
higher scores of the participants may 
lie in their greater maturity. It has 
been established that those who are 
the more physically proficient at this 
age are also the more physiologically 
mature and there is a greater possi- 
bility that they will be competing on 
athletic teams. It is also recognized 
that at this age a positive relation- 
ship exists between physiological and 
psychological maturity. This greater 
psychological maturity might well 
account for the higher personal and 
social adjustment scores. 

Sociometric studies have indicated 
that those who are highly skilled 
physically rate higher on the scale 
than those who are not. Here, again, 
the factor of maturation may be par- 
tially responsible. The regard for 
superior sports skills in our society 
may also be an influencing factor not 
considered in the studies. 

If personality or character changes 
occur because of participation in 
competitive interscholastic sports at 
the junior high school level, these are 
so slight that they cannot be deter- 
mined with the psychological testing 
instruments now avaialable. It is 
probable that no greater or less sig- 
nificant changes take place in athletic 
participation than in any other extra- 
curricular activity in which the pub- 
escent child might engage. 


Educational Values 


The competitive sports program 
ean bé educational in nature; it can 
provide opportunities to learn sport 
skills, to keep physically fit, to devel- 
op worth-while attitudes concerning 
competition. Just how educationally 
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sound a competitive sports program 
is depends upon the leadership and 
direction given the program. An in- 
terscholastic program can be justified 
educationally only if winning is not 
permitted to become more important 
than the welfare of the participants. 
It should be stressed here that there 
is no evidence to indicate that the 
same educational objectives could not 
be accomplished just as well in other 
school activities. 

The results of scientific investiga- 
tion resolve to some degree the issues 
of physiological and psychological 
harms or benefits of junior high 
school interscholastic athletics. But, 
as these considerations diminish, an- 
other problem arises before us amid 
the ever increasing demands upon 
the educational dollar: Can the 


money, time, and energy devoted to 
an interscholastic athletics program 
be justified ? 

It would seem that a junior high 
school could reply affirmatively to 
this question only if: 

1. The school and community 
greatly desires to offer the experience 
of participation to the students ; 


2. The necessary controls can be 
exercised so that the entertainment 
features of such a program do not 
detract from the educational aspects 
of the program ; 


3. Sufficient funds are available to 
support the program in such a way 
that the best possible type of educa- 
tion experience is possible without 
jeopardizing other phases of instrue- 
tion. * 


A SUCCESSFUL SUMMER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PLAYGROUND PROGRAM 


14 Characteristics 


An extensive series of visitations, a 
comprehensive evaluation-questionnaire, 
participants’ reactions, and conferences 
among leaders have resulted in a list of 
the characteristics essential to a suecess- 
ful summer junior high school play- 
ground program in the Los Angeles City 
Schools. These criteria have value also 
for programs at other levels and at other 
times. 

1. The program has the full and en- 
thusiastic backing of the school adminis- 
tration, the PTA, and student govern- 
ment leaders. 

2. The program is announced, pub- 
licized, and talked up before school is 
out, both in school and in the commn- 
nity. 

3. That a playground is open is ad- 
Yertised with large, striking placards at 
entrances to the grounds. Notices and 
signs are placed strategically to an- 
nounce forthcoming events. 

4. Personnel selected are imbued with 
the spirit of wholesome recreation, pop- 
ular with youngsters, expert in or will- 
ing to learn about facets of the pro- 
gram, willing to attend and learn from 
in-service training sessions, and proud 
to wear the identifying cap and attire. 

5. Activities include opportunities for 
nights, and roller skating. 
boy-girl events such as dances, fun 

6. School facilities and equipment 
are made readily available, including the 
gym, corrective room, crafts room, ete., 
and record player, movie projector, 
typewriters, duplicating machine, ete. 

7. The school participates actively in 
summer events such as the all-city track 


meet, the softball league and carnival, 
the table tennis tournament, the drama 
festival, and bus tours. 

8. The school administrator, the 
youth services supervisor, the PTA rec- 
reation chairman, and the playground 
directors confer before the program be- 
gins and have clear mutual understand- 
ing about policies, procedures, facilities, 
responsibilities, participants, proyram, 
and publicity. 

9. Activities include a variety, so as 
to appeal to the “lowey division” and 
“upper division” ages, to boys and girls, 
to the physically apt and the intellee- 
tually interested, and to the drop-in visi- 
tor and the regular participant. 

10. A planned publicity program goes 
on all summer long, especially through 
releases to community newspapers di- 
rectly from the playground directors 
and/or through the school’s PTA recrea- 
tion chairman. 

11. Student government leaders are 
given an opportunity to express opin- 
ions about the program and to partici- 
pate in leading off the activities. 

12. A tie-up exists between regular 
session and summer program activities, 
as, for example, an officials’ club, drama 
group, journalism class, ete., so as to 
accommodate the different capabilities 
and interests. 

14. Personnel confer with visiting 
parents, supervisors, and others seek- 
ing reactions and suggestions.—Joun L. 
MERKLEY, supervisor-in-charge, and TED 
E. Gorpon, supervisor, Youth Services 
Section of the Los Angeles, California, 
City Schools. 
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“If | Were a Dictator” 


From a former supcrintendent of schools, now associated 
with Conant’s study of the American 

high school, comes a blueprint for the kind of 

junior high school program in health, physical education, 
and recreation he would run, if he were calling all the plays. 


MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 


Dr. Matthew P. Gaffney is senior associate, A Study of the Americon 
High School, New York City. He was formerly superintendent-princi- 
pal, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois, and the Roy E. Larson 
professor of education, Harvard University. During a ycar of study 
and travel throughout the United States, gathering information for 
Dr. James B. Conant’s report on the junior high school, he observed 
programs of physical education in all parts of the country. 

Dr. Gaffney spoke at the 1960 convention of the Southwest District 
AAHPER, entitling his address ‘‘Observations of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation during a Year of School Visitations.’’ A 
significant find was that the stated purposes of physical education and 
the results are not always the same. He commented on the differences 
in state requirements, the overload and underload of classes and work 
of physical education teachers, the emphasis on interscholastic athletics 
in some schools (and the lack of agreement in the studies involving 
junior high school interscholastice activities so that a layman does not 
know who or what to believe), and the remedial work in physical educa- 
tion. Dr. Gaffney also spoke of some of his own frustrations and satis- 
factions, as a principal, in regard to physical education. He concluded 
his address with a description of his idea of an ideal program of health, 
physical education, and recreation. We present here this portion of his 
address. 

Dr. Gaffney will speak at two sessions during the AAHPER conven- 
tion in Atlantic City in March. He will address the Physical Education 
Division on ‘What Are the Implications of Excellence in Physical 
Education,’’ and will talk on *‘ Motivating Evrcellence in Junior High 
School Physical Education”’ to the Junior High School Section of the 
Physical Education Division. 


KF I WERE a complete dictator physical education as a part of total 
here are some of the things I’d do — education. (One of the things that 
in the field of health, physical edu- 


I think is hardest to work against is 
eation, and recreation. I would have 


when the gymnasium is separate; 


a daily period as long as a child was the gym instructors are out there by 
in school. I would have children or- themselves, and unless you are care- 
ganized on levels of abilities so the ful you have two schools, an aca- 
little fellow didn’t have to compete demie school and a physical eduea- 
against the big fellow. I would have tion school.) I’d want all the teach- 
physical education thought of as ers working together; I’d want them 
part of general education, with in- to know each other when they passed 
structors who are interested, not in the eorridor. I would want a 


just in athleties, but in athleties and physical edueation staff who, when 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


an opera or a musical program was 


put on, thought that they ought to . 


have a part in it, that if they were 
left out, something was wrong. And 
I would want boys as well as girls 
to be well instructed in the dance, 
and I don’t mean just ballroom 
dancing. I mean dancing which is a 
skill, which requires physical stam- 
ina. 

I’d want the physical education 
people to think of themselves as 
guidance people, because they are, 
whether they think of it or not, and 
this would not be adding a job to 
their task. The question is, is the 
guidance good or is it poor? I’d 
want them to feel that physical edu- 
cation and everything they did had 
as one of its fundamental purposes 
the building of character. As an 
example, I think of Edgar Jackson, 
the head of our swimming program, 
It was a wonderful program, but he 
would be the first person to say that 
his main interest was in developing 
character in his boys. And if you’d 
talk to one of the New Trier High 
School graduates about Mr. Jackson, 
they never first say, ‘‘Oh, he was a 
wonderful swimming teacher.’’ They 
always start telling about what a 
wonderful man he was and about 


the personal influence he had on., 


them. This, I think, is critical. 

My ideal school would have a 
great deal of contact with the com- 
munity through the physieal educa- 


tion department. Of course, it would . 


have to have enough instructors. 
You can’t dump this job on just one 
person. The department would be 
very much interested in recreation 
for adolescents. I am reminded of 
one thing of great interest. I some- 
times thought that coaches were 
much more interested in the gym 
floor and its condition than they 
were in the boys and girls. We 
couldn’t have a roller skate in our 
gymnasium because it left a rubber 
mudge. Then somebody came up 
with a nonrubber roller skate wheel 
that didn’t make any marks. After 
that, every Saturday morning from 
about Thanksgiving to Easter, our 
gym was open and full of hundreds 
of children roller skating. All kinds 
of recreational facilities are now be- 
ing made available, and the ecommu- 
nity year by year uses our school 
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Special feature on the 
junior high school program 


facilities more and more. As I travel 
I find this true around the country. 

My ideal school would think of 
physical fitness from the point of 
view of its function. Fitness for 
what? My school would be inter- 
ested in every boy and girl, not just 
in the stars. It’s the undeveloped 
boys and girls who need physical ae- 
tivity the most and who actually 
will continue it the longest. I have 
a personal interest in this faet. 
Neither of my boys was athletically 
inclined in high school; they got 
their physical growth slowly and 
ecouldn’t compete on teams. But 
they learned the skills of several 
sports. They are now approaching 
40 and both are outstandingly good 
tennis players. Some of the boys 
who were football stars during their 
high school days haven’t lifted any- 
thing heavier than a shoe for ten 
years! My two nonathletic boys got 
something in school that has devel- 
oped and continues to function well 
in middle age. 

In this ideal school, I’d want the 
physical education department to 
play its part in the whole eurrieu- 
fum program of the school and not 
be off by itself. This presupposes 
that the administration 
responsibilities. The administrator 
must see the physical education pro- 
gram as education as well as physi- 
cal and must see the staff as edn- 
cators. I visited a school recently 
where the principal introduced me 
to three nice looking young men and 
said, ‘‘These are our coaches.’’ T 
asked, “‘Oh. you’re in the physical 
education department?’’ And he 
answered, ‘‘Oh, no. Thev’re just 
coaches.’’ His implication was that 
they were not educators,  iust 
coaches. This is all wrong, and 
while the situation mav not exist in 
many places, this is a very impor- 
tant point to make. 

I'd want the administration to 
have a wholesome interest in sports. 
i think they’re very important. But 
I’d want the administrator to be 
strong enough to resist the bad pres- 
sures and to utilize others to good 
ends. Any administrator will tell 


has some 
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you that he has had such opportu- 
nities. 

If you’re going to have a good 
program you must make your com- 
munity willing to provide the facili- 
ties. This includes facilities to work 
with the handicapped, with the 
gifted, with every child. And this 
means plenty of floor space. It means 
special rooms for such things as 
remedial work, tumbling, and dance. 
It means —and this is overlooked 
more than anything else—it means 
offices for instructors. I visited a 
magnificent gymnasium built in Ili- 
nois; it was perfectly tremendous 
and obviously made for spectator 
purposes. It was in a big school, but 
on one side there was one small office 
for men instructors and on the other 
side there was one small office for 
the women instructors. I think every 
instructor should have an_ office. 
Why architects don’t know that 
gymnasiums need storage space has 
always been amazing to me. There 
are all kinds of equipment needed, 
and there is never any place to store 
it. Equipment often is stored in an 
office, so even if the staff starts with 
office space they don’t get to use it 
as an office. 

There must be secretarial help for 
the head of the department, if he’s 
going to keep any records. At one 
fine school I visited in New Jersey 
the head of the physical education 
department spent all his time doing 
secretarial work. This was a wealthy 
community, which could afford a 
secretary for him. There must also 
be outdoor space. There would be 
a field house for winter use. There 
would be towel People 
would wear clean suits. (Let me 
show you how times have improved. 
When IT went to college in 1908, we 


service. 


All the teachers are working 
together, physical educators are 
guidance people, contacts with 
the community, functional fitness, 
adequate facilities for all pupils 
—and for staff, outdoor space, 

a varied sports schedule, 
appreciation for the scholar, the 
artist, and the athlete—these are 
the marks of Gaffney’s ideal 
program for the junior high school. 


took a towel and a gym suit with us 
in September and if we thought 
about them we brought them home 
in June. If we forgot, we used them 
the second year. You knew where 
the gym was when you came in on 
the train! And so this shows great 
improvement.) There would be all 
kinds of special equipment for both 
boys and girls. 

There would be a group in the 
community interested in all sports, 
not just in football or just in bas- 
ketball, as one so often finds. Some 
towns are so excited about one sport 
that everything else is a stepchild. 
Every sport should get attention. 

Also, the student body must be 
taught to appreciate the scholar, the 
actor, the musician, the artist, the 
council member, along with the foot- 
ball player. This does not down- 
grade the football player, but people 
have many abilities, and a_ school 
body must be taught to appreciate 
them all. In my ideal school, the 
football player or the swimmer will 
also participate in drama or the 
opera. (1 once had a knockdown- 
dragout fight on that issue. Much to 
my horror, I found a note on a 
coach’s bulletin board which said: 
‘*Boys who are on the team are not 
allowed to participate in the opera 
or the school play.’’ I called him in 
and discussed this with him. IT was 
a very democratic kind of a super- 
intendent and ended this conversa- 
tion by saying: ‘‘ Well, I don’t care 
what you think, this is the way it is 
going to be.’’ The boy was on the 
team and he was in the opera. And 
it was just my good luck that the 
team won the state championship.) 

Lastly, if all of these things are 
going to be true, it means that the 
teacher education institutions have 
a tremendous responsibility for the 
ideals, beliefs, and standards that 
they instill in the young people who 
are going on in physical education. 
If these students think that the thing 
that’s wanted is a coach, then they 
are only going to serve a quarter of 
their job. A teacher training insti- 
tution to help prospective 
physical education teachers see the 
whole range of their responsibilities. 
This is a big assignment, but T said 
this was for my ideal school and I’m 
a dictator. * 


needs 
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HE PURPOSE of education is 
to develop the potentialities of 


the individual. A complex variety 
of factors and agencies are involved 
in this development, and the schools 
and colleges have the primary re- 
sponsibility of promoting intellec- 
tual growth. While carrying out this 
responsibility, proper consideration 
must be given to the interdependent 
parts which, taken together in sum 
total, constitute the personality. 
These parts cannot be separated, nor 
do they grow independently of each 
other. The intellect develops within 
the structure of the human body, 
and it depends upon a proper cli- 
mate. In a large measure, that eli- 
mate is good health. The extent to 
which the individual, and ultimately 
society, will profit by the develop- 
ment of potentialities depends upon 
the fitness of the individual to ful- 
fill his objectives. It is exceedingly 
important, therefore, that physical 
education be in#tluded in any general 
program designed to improve our 
human resources. 

Health is more important than 
anything else. It is not the sole or 
the primary responsibility of the 
school or college, but the general 
welfare of society demands that it be 
given a place which will attract at- 
tention, assure interest, and com- 
mand respect. However strongly one 
may feel about the responsibility of 
the home for physical fitness, the 
educational institutions must 
port and strengthen what is done on 
the outside. It is a well-known fact 
that if the general curriculum does 
not include a program of physical 
development and the essentials of 
good health, these will be neglected 
by the student and will not be ade- 
quately supplied by the home or 
other agencies. 


sup- 


There is a continuing discussion 
among educators today about what 
courses should be required of all 
students, particularly at the col- 
lege and university level. The pro- 
fessionals in almost every discipline 
can make a good ease for their 
courses. Only a limited number of 
subjects can be required of every 
student. The choice becomes more 
debatable and more difficult as 
knowledge increases and our per- 
spective of man changes. Unfortu- 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Part of the 
General 
Education 
Program 


WILSON W. ELKINS 


President 
University of Maryland 


nately, the discussions which occupy 
the time of curriculum committees 
often ‘‘bog down”’ in the deep ruts 
of vested interest. It is extremely 
difficult to get a cross section of a 
faculty to look at the changing pic- 
ture with objectivity and vision and 
to emerge with recommendations 
which reflect the changes that have 
taken place and that may be antici- 
pated in the near future. This re- 
grettable situation offers little hope 
for achieving sharp departures from 
the past. We cannot reasonably ex- 
pect revolutionary changes outside 
the existing pattern. 


HERE is hope, however, for 
Vaaae changes within the ae- 
cepted patterns, and this imposes a 
special responsibility upon those who 
are teaching and revising courses 
now included in general education. 
If the responsibilities are not accept- 
ed, the status quo will fall prey to 
the ‘‘hereties’? who would seek to 


overhaul our antiquated general 
programs. 


Some of the advocates of reform, 


who would give the general curriecu- 
lum a new look, have been critical 
of physical education. To them it 
has been a soft spot in education, 
hardly worthy of collegiate reeogni- 
tion. Although the eriticism has 
been aimed at professional pro- 
grams, it has brought into focus the 
content of the required courses, 
Regardless of the validity of this 
criticism, the attitude has spread 
beyond our campuses. It cannot be 
ignored; there is too much at stake. 

The physical educators know that 
their curriculums have been strength- 
ened in recent years, but they have 
failed to communicate this change 
to their colleagues in other fields 
and to the consumers. If communi- 
cation does not repair the damage, 
there is a real danger that physieal 
education, as a part of the general 
program, will suffer. 


HERE is a strong case for phys- 

ical education as an_ integral 
part of the general program. The 
case must rest on content of lasting 
value to the individual—on content 
which looks to the future as it eon- 
tinues to serve present needs. If it is 
to compete for the limited time of 
the student, it cannot rely on past 
practices or be considered as just a 
modest amount of exercise which 
may or may not be useful. It must 
be associated with solid information 
and the development of habits and 
skills that will contribute to health 
and happiness throughout life. 

The planners of the general pro- 
gram are hard pressed to include a 
little of what every student should 
know. They have an inereasingly 
difficult task. The final test of selee- 
tion should be based on questions 
which concern lasting values. These 
values are inherent in physical edu- 
cation courses which are properly 
designed to improve physical fitness 
and promote better health through 
increased knowledge and wholesome 
recreation. Arguments and achieve- 
ments can be persuasive, but they 
will not be taken for granted. Physi- 
cal education, as a part of the gen- 
eral curriculum, is under skeptical 
scrutiny. It is exceedingly impor- 
tant that it maintain a respectable 
place in the education of the indi- 
vidual. It will do so if quality and 
good judgment prevail. * 
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UGGLING SIMPLE 


‘FUGGLING was a favorite with 
the Greeks and the Romans, and 
has for centuries been popular in all 
-countries. Since its early beginning, 
juggling has been accepted as an art 
that..only the gifted could master. 
However, with a little effort and an 
average amount of coordination, al- 
most anyone can learn how to jug- 
gle. 
The seeret of learning to juggle 


‘is realizing that the movements of 


the hands are actually quite slow. 
As soon as a beginner is familiar 
with the proper pattern, juggling 
becomes a simple process. 
Equipment 


Juggling in its simplest form in- 


‘volves the use of rubber balls. For 


variety and motivation for the fast 
learners, however, hoops or Indian 
clubs can also be juggled. All three 
are illustrated above. 

Juggling balls can better be han- 
dled if they are made of hard rub- 
ber. This type of ball has a good 
bounce and also produces a_ solid 
action when landing in the hand. La- 
erosse balls, which are 21% inches in 
diameter, are the most appropriate. 
If lacrosse balls cannot be obtained, 
solid rubber balls of comparable size 
will prove suitable. Hollow balls 
which are light in weight should not 
be used for juggling. 


Mr. Gagnier is instructor of health 


and physical education and gymnas- 


tics coach at Granville High School. 
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EDWARD R. GAGNIER 


Granville High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hoops or rings can be made, very 
easily by having them cut in the 
school woodshop out of 44-inch ply- 
wood. The hoop should have a 15- 
inch outside and 131!4-inch inside 
diameter. 

Regulation Indian clubs for jug- 
gling are rather high in cost. It is 
suggested, therefore, that the solid 
wood Indian. clubs that were used 
for exercising years ago be used in 
their place. These clubs are a little 
heavier in weight and smaller in size 
but will serve the purpose quite well. 


Juggling Patterns 


In juggling, the balls that are 
thrown in the air are supposed to 
follow consistent ares of flight, and 
these ares form a particular pattern. 
The juggling of three balls usually 
employs what is known as a crossing 
pattern. Three balls can also be jug- 
gled in various patterns such as cir- 
cular or parallel. Circular or paral- 
lel patterns, however, are not used 
in the ordinary juggling of three 
balls, but merely serve as tricks or 
stunts of juggling. 


Learning Procedure 


In learning to juggle three balls, 
four basic steps need be followed. 


STEP +1—Throwing and Catching 

One ball is placed in the right 
hand. Both hands are then held in 
front of the body, waist high and 
about shoulder width apart. (See 
Figure 1). The right hand throws 


the ball to the left hand through an 
are which will be about eye level. 
Throw the ball back and forth from 
one hand to the other, using the 
same are, until the hands become fa- 
miliar with the weight and amount 
of control and accuracy needed to 
throw it properly. This step should 
be practiced for at least several 
minutes. 


STEP #+2—Crossing Two Balls 
Hands are placed in front of the 
body, waist level, shoulder width 
apart, and with one ball in each 
hand. The ball in the right hand 
(ball A) is thrown to the left hand 
through the same type of are which 
was used in step #1 (about eye 
level). Just before the ball from the 
right hand lands in the left, the ball 


Figure 1—Throwing and catching 
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in the left hand (ball B) is thrown 
under ball A to the right side of the 
body through the same type of are 
as in step #1. Ball A is then caught 
by the left hand, while ball B travels 
to the side of the body and is caught 
by the right hand. This completes 
one cycle. (See Figures 2 and 3). 

In order to give both hands the 
same type of learning experience the 
right and left hand alternate in 
throwing the first ball. It is impor- 
tant to note that step #2 is not a 
continuous flowing exercise and that 
between each cycle there will be a 
pause. Step #2 should be practiced 
for at least eight to ten minutes. 


Figure 2 
Crossing two balls 
Figure 3 


STEP #+38—Rolling Three Balls 
Kneel down about one foot from 
a wall. Two balls are placed in the 
right hand (balls A and C) and one 
ball (ball B) in the left. Ball A is 
rolled on the floor and against the 
wall at such an angle that it will 
bounce and roll to the left side of 
the body. Just as ball A reaches the 
left side, ball B is rolled by the left 
hand, under ball A and bounced off 
the wall to the right side of the body. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Ball A is then caught by the left 
hand. As ball B has just about 
reached the right side of the body, 
ball C is rolled under ball B against 
the wall and over to the left side of 
the body. Ball B is then caught by 
the right hand. As ball C reaches 
the left side of the body the same 
procedure is repeated. (See Fig- 
ure 4). 

This step is performed continu- 
ously and should be kept up as long 
as possible. The purpose of step #3 
is mainly. concerned with the flight 
pattern of three balls. Step #4 
should not be attempted until the 
person is sure of the pattern and 
knows what to do with each ball. 
Step #3 should be practiced for at 
least five minutes. 


STEP #+4—Juggling Three Balls 

Both hands are held waist level in 
front of the body, shoulder width 
apart, and with two balls in the 
right hand (balls A and C) and one 
ball (ball B) in the left. The right 
hand throws one of the balls (ball 
A) over to the left hand, in the air 
through an are which travels about 
eye level and to the left side of the 
body. Just before ball A lands in 
the left hand, ball B is thrown from 
the left hand, under ball A through 
an are which also travels at eye 
level, but to the right side of the 
body. Ball A immediately lands in 
the left hand after ball B is released. 
Just before ball B lands in the right 
hand, ball C is thrown under ball B 
through the same type of are to the 
left side of the body. Ball B is then 
caught by the right hand. As ball 
C reaches the left side of the body 
the same procedure is repeated. This 
same procedure is repeated on each 
side of the body in order to attain 
a continuous juggling motion. (See 
Figures 5 and 6). 


Figure 4—Rolling three balls 


Helpful Hints 


1. If possible, a beginner should 
learn to juggle by standing toward 
a wall or over a bed or tumbling mat 
in order to prevent unnecessary 
chasing of the balls. 

2. The throwing of the balls is 
done with a wrist action allowing 
for very little movement of the arms 
from waist level. 

3. A peripheral type of vision is 
used when watching the balls. It is 
not necessary that any one ball be 
watched throughout its entire flight, 
but what is important is that a gen- 
eral direction of all the balls be ob- 
served, 

4. A hand should not reach up to 
catch a ball but should wait for the 
ball to drop down. 

5. It is important that each ball 
released (except the first ball 
thrown) be thrown underneath the 
ball already in flight. 

6. Each step should be given am- 
ple practice before advancing to the 
more difficult. 

7. When learning to juggle al- 


(Continued on page 46) 


Figure 5—Juggling three balls—Figure 6 
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Dancers Tell the Story 


An appeal to modern dancers and teachers of modern dance in uni- 
versities and colleges to communicate with other artists. There is 
much to be done in public relations in our country before dance has 
the understanding and respect it enjoys in other parts of the world. 
It is the duty of the teachers and dancers to go out of their depart- 
ments and share their ideas! their ideals, their art—to help others 
understand that a balance between mind and spirit and body is 
essential, and that dance contributes much to the lives of men. 


Once upon a time a great group of 
teachers and dancers came together 
for a meeting. And they invited an 
artist and told him that they wished 
to send a message to the world of 
artists and to the world of all men, 
and he was to be their spokesman. 
**Tell them,”’ said the dancers eager- 
ly, ‘‘that we are as steadfast, as 
serious, and -as dedicated as any 
artist. Tell them that our art is no 
longer an embellishment or an 
entr’acte in the theater. It is an 
expression of our hearts and our 
minds, an expression of our very 
lives, living in acute awareness of 
today.’’ But the artist refused to 
take the message, for he said; 
“Those who already know it would 
be insulted to be told it again, and 
those who did not know it, would 
not profit by the mere telling.’’ The 
dancers were saddened, but a won- 
derful thing happened ; they decided 
to go forth themselves. They danced 
out of their studios and gave demon- 
strations and lectures, ballets and 
concerts of excellence, ‘and they 
spoke to their colleagues. And as 
they danced and spoke of their work 
and shared their ideas, there was 
more collaboration with other artists, 
and greater works for the theater 


evolved. And the artists said, and 


al men said, ‘*The dance is a fine 
art. It contributes much to the lives 
of 


Unfortunately, however, this tale 
is only partly true. There is still 
much to be done in public relations 
before dance has the respect or 
standing in the United States that 


Miss Tiffany is assistant professor 
of physical education and head of 
the Modern Dance Curriculum Com- 
mittee. 


1Based on a story by Thornton Wilder. 
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we could wish for, or that it enjoys 
in parts of Europe and once en- 
joyed in ancient Greece. Not yet, 
in most of our colleges, can young 
dancers and choreographers receive 
the kind of education they need. 
Not yet are their opportunities equal 
to those for the young poets, com- 
posers, painters, or dramatists. In 
many schools the dance is still a side 
issue, a charming additional course 
with benefits in health and = grace 
only for young women, or it is a 
part of another major subject. It 
is not often a major subject, through 
which the young student of dance 
has the opportunity to study the 
tools of his art—technique, choreog- 
raphy, history, notation—and at the 
same time avail himself of the wealth 
of a college courses in music com- 
position, music appreciation, litera- 
ture, psychology, philosophy, drama, 
opera, and art. If this were more 
common, we would soon have more 
of the mature works we now only 
occasionally enjoy in our theaters, 
movies, and television programs. 

It is up to us, then, to really step 
out of our studios and speak to our 
colleagues—telling them what we 
are doing, and why, and what we 
hope to achieve. This is an appeal 
to all dancers and teachers, but espe- 
cially to those in the universities and 
colleges. For the past 30 years or 
more, it has been the teachers in the 
physical education departments who 
have encouraged and furthered mod- 
ern dance, in fact, have kept it alive. 
But we in these departments have 
often been so busy teaching and do- 
ing, and speaking to each other, that 
we have not taken enough time to 


speak with people in other depart- 
ments. Since it is still an uphill 
climb, it is our duty to go out of our 
way to share our ideas, our ideals, 
our expressions movement—to 
share our art. 

Before recent times, dance went 
through a long period of merely em- 
bellishing theatrical forms, such as 
the play, the opera, and the musical 
comedy, and many people still think 
of it in that category. During this 
period, dancing expressed light, con- 
ventional, or erotic emotions, very 
different from the ideas and emo- 
tions expressed by the serious dance 
of today. So, it is for us to say to 
the poets, composers, and drama- 
tists: This is what we are doing. 


We are expressing beauty and 
truth in movement just as you are 
expressing it in tones, or colors, or 
words, and we want to exchange 
ideas with you. We want your help 
and cooperation so that we may 
build a better program for our stu- 
dents. We must tell you that a 
dance composition is not a haphaz- 
ard arrangement of movements but 
a serious work containing many of 
the same compositional clements as 
music or literature. 

We want you to know, that as the 
choreographer starts with an idea 
or an emotion, he reaches within 
himself for the right expression. 
When he finds the meanings for him- 
self, and through himself the mean- 
ings for all men, he must then trans- 
late this into movement, rhythmic 
movement; and at then must be 
structured in time and space into an 
artistic whole that will speak to 
others. In the doing, the choreog- 
rapher must try and discard and try 
again, phrase by phrase, until the 
movements are valid and satisfying, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Emotional Fitness 


for Track and 
Field Competition 


S YET physiologists and biolo- 
gists have been unable to de- 
termine the physical limits for a hu- 
man individual under given condi- 
tions. We are much closer to know- 
ing these limits, however, than the 
mental limits. There is a_ great 
amount of evidence to suggest that 
many barriers are not physical at all 
but psychological. 

One can hardly separate desire, 
motivation, and morale when seek- 
ing athletic success. These are the 
cornerstones that add up to the emo- 
tional and mental readiness allowing 
the athlete to perform to his best 
potential. These same things are in- 
volved for academic success as well 
as for athletic achievement. In fact, 
we can agree that these are the in- 
eredients for success in almost ev- 
erything. 

Since it is impossible to separate 
desire, motivation, and morale, let’s 
try to tie down a few points that are 
involved. Coaches play a vital and 
important role in establishing emo- 
tional fitness for the athlete and 
setting the stage for impressive com- 
petitive effort. 

Confidence in the leader or coach 
kéeps the athlete’s morale up and 
also stimulates motivation to try to 
achieve the goals, either his own or 
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those set for him by his coach. As 
coaches we must help our athletes 
set concrete and realizable goals. 
Goals alone are not enough — our 
athlete must see signs of progress 
along the way and the goals must be 
achievable. It is important that an 
athlete can see that accomplishment 
is possible and real. 

The ‘‘belonging’’ or being a part 
of the group is another point for 
consideration. All too often there is 
the mistaken impression that track is 
purely individual. It is our job to 
see that the athlete competes not 
only against but for something. The 
man who is driving toward the tape 
for himself alone is more apt to quit 
than the man who is doing so for his 
team, for his alma mater. This af- 
fects the individual in a very real 
sense. Hle who is driven by loyalty 
will probably be able to reach 
deeper into his physical reserves 
than the individual who lacks it. 


Realistic Adjustments 

As a leader or coach we must be 
aware that from time to time there 
will be need for readjustments, to 
give a realistic appraisal of what we 
offer, so that we do not lose the con- 
fidence of our athlete and so that he 
does not become cynical, and above 
all to help him accept the fact that 


we have much to offer and yet do not 
have to be perfect in the process of 
doing it. Unless we are able to do 
this it is very likely that we will lose 
the athlete’s attention; then we will 
wonder why he has drifted away 
from us when we are trying so hard 
to guide and help. 


The Male Image 


Another pertinent factor con- 
nected with the ultimate results our 
athlete might enjoy is the young 
man’s relationship with other male 
persons prior to coming under our 
tutelage. Usually his father, grand- 
father, or uncle would be among the 
most important male figures in his 
life. It is’ easy to see that it would 
be unusual for a young boy to gen- 
eralize from early learning and 
dealings with these men. If early 
relationships with these important 
males were good ones, then you and 
I, the coach, have few real problems. 
If it was a satisfactory beginning, 
then the carry-over makes the rela- 
tionship between athlete and coach 
much more pleasant and productive. 
But if we have on our team young- 
sters whose relationships with fa- 
thers or other male figures in their 
early development was unsatisfac- 
tory, it seems to be our luck to fall 
heir to all the tension, hostility, and 
anxiety felt at the early stages of 
the relationship between the young 
man and those adult males. We have 
all experienced the uncomfortable 
result of such situations. If the 
early relationship was a poor one 
and the coach or leader has for some 
reason been set up as infallible, we 
ure then placed in the untenable po- 
sition of being an ‘‘ideal’’ — a man 
who is looked up to by the voung boy 
as the perfect man who should have 
been in his life to help him grow up. 

Being human, and we all are, we 
make mistakes from time to time and 
turn out not to be perfect. Now 
comes the explosion! As the athlete 
begins to see us as fallible, he turns 
on us and places us in the same 
category as the unsatisfactory males 
in his early life. This is a problem 
that can be most frustrating to a 
conscientious and sincere coach. It is 
difficult to cope with a boy’s hostili- 
ties, tensions, anxieties and try at 
the same time to be constructive and 
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inspirational in bringing about his 
best potential development. 

There is no one answer for han- 
dling this kind of situation. The 
way you will go about working out 
this problem, if it evolves, depends 
upon your own personality, the 
framework within which you oper- 
ate, the facilities that are available, 
and, of course, the personality of the 
individual athlete. Regardless of 
how you approach a solution, the 
important thing for all of us is to be 
able to understand within ourselves 
what is going on. Then we can base 
our decision on a realistic appraisal 
of the situation, and we will not be 
groping in the dark. 


Stress Team Unity 

The feeling of belonging, the 
worthwhileness of sharing and sub- 
jugating oneself for the total team, 
is something that cannot be over- 
rated in our coaching approaches in 
track and field. Unlike members of 
the football, basketball, or baseball 
teams, who march onto the field in a 
body, play together as a unit in the 
competition, and march off the field 
together, members of track and field 
teams make their appearances by 
twos and threes, participate in their 
events, and then retire while other 
men take their places. With the ex- 
ception of relay races, every event 
would appear to be strictly an indi- 
vidual rather than a team affair. It 
is comparatively easy to develop and 
foster an esprit de corps in teams 
playing under such conditions as 
those found in football, baseball, and 
basketball, for in these sports the 
unifying centripetal forces are ac- 
tively in evidence to help the coach. 
In track, the separating centrifugal 
forces are constantly operating to 
impede him in this purpose. 

However, it is doubtful that one 
ean find a higher type of team spirit 
than is found in track. This spirit, 
when properly developed and expe- 
rienced, can become one of the most 
valuable assets an athlete can carry 
with him into all the later experi- 
ences of his life. Frankly, we are 
missing a bet when we don’t think 
of track and field as a team sport 
just like football, baseball, and bas- 
ketball. There is no place for selfish- 
ness on a team; there should be a 


mutual interest in one another and 
the performances of one’s team- 
mates. 

The responsibility for creating 
such an atmosphere must rest upon 
you the coach, the captain, and the 
upperclassmen or born leaders 
among your track athletes. Thus it 
is important to urge unselfishness 
and loyalty for those around you. In 
your brief talks individually and 
collectively, you can plant the seed 
about the importance of spirit if 
true success is to be realized. Gen- 
erally an individual approach is 
best, for as you coach you can catch 
the warning signals that a boy is be- 
coming too self-conscious, whether 
from self-conceit or self-deprecia- 
tion. Then is the time to draw this 
boy aside for a little talk. A word 
here and there at the proper mo- 
ment will create a team attitude 
which could well become the most 
valuable lesson your track boys will 
learn during the vears of training 
and sacrifice they give to the team 
or teams on which they compete. 


Build Awareness of Self 

It is important that we create an 
atmosphere that breeds confidence 
in the individual and helps him de- 
velop a wholesome and proud aware- 
ness of himself as a being. Through- 
out our lives we are constantly re- 
minded of what we are by other peo- 
ple. If something is repeated often 
enough, we soon begin to believe 
what is said, and soon this is the 
kind of person we try to become. 
Certainly we can all realize, then, 
that it is very important to praise 
realistically and honestly so as to 
develop a real confidence and pride 
in himself for the boy. 

As we function in the role of con- 
fidence ‘‘builder-upper,’’ we coaches 
must at the same time recognize the 
great importance of setting conerete 
and realizable goals for our boys if 
they are to have faith in our opin- 
ions about them and about their po- 
tential. We must approach the set- 
ting of such goals carefully, with the 
full realization of the effect they 
will have upon the athlete. 

Above all, we should recognize 
that if an individual has a basic feel- 
ing of inadequacy and inferiority, 
it will change only gradually regard- 


less of our urgings or goals. It 1s 
important that for such personalities 
our efforts be aimed toward setting 
up objectives which can be achieved 
rather quickly, lest the athlete be- 
come disillusioned and give up the 
challenge. Only in this way can we 
improve motivation and morale. We 
are all fully aware that an individ- 
ual or group with a goal that can be 
seen clearly is more apt to achieve it 
than a group whose goal is vague or 
intangible. But goals alone are not 
the answer—there must be some evi- 
dence of progress toward the goal. 
The athlete must believe it is pos- 
sible for the goal to be reached. 


Recognize Progress 

In goal setting, coaches must ree- 
ognize the phenomenon of the 
‘*plateaun,’’ which particularly 
noticeable in physical performance. 
For a long period of time there will 
be no evidence of improvement, and 
then suddenly improvement takes 
place. It behooves us as coaches to 
make the athlete aware of this, so 
that he will realize his failure to 
progress is to be expected and that 
he should not dwell upon it as poor 
effort on his part. In other words, 
make it seem absolutely normal in 
the scheme of athletics. 

Goals, like fabric, are interwoven 
with many other factors. Some are 
out in the open and apparent, while 
others may be completely outside 
the actual activity itself. Just as 
unreachable goals set by the coach 
can cause tying up and emotional 
upheaval, so can pressures from the 
outside, such as parental urgings, 
girl friends, love, security, and a 
million other things. These pose ad- 
ditional headaches for the coach and 
athlete relationship. Often these 
outside influences which cause a boy 
to compete for something that is be- 
yond us ean become a source of seri- 
ous turmoil, if not sensibly discussed 
and corrected. 

In all of this there is one point of 
greater importance than all others if 
we are to maintain desire, morale. 
and motivation. It is the line of 
communication between all parties 
involved—the coach. the athlete, the 
parents, and the fellow educators 
closely associated with the activity. 
This is fundamental in coaching. * 
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The Basic Facts about Liability which Every Teacher Should Know 


Tort Liability 
Driver Education Teachers 


the question ‘‘can a driver edu- 
cation teacher be held liable?’’ I 
would need to have at my disposal a 
complete law library, for it would 
be necessary to analyze the law in 
the field of torts, agency, and evi- 
dence. With the space limit here im- 
posed, I can but touch the highlights 
of tort liability so that we may have 
an understanding as to what liabil- 
ity is and the elements required to 
be proven in order to sustain a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. 

First, certain terms should be de- 
fined. The courts have held a tort 
to be a civil wrong, other than one 
arising out of a breach of contract, 
for which wrong the court will pro- 
vide a remedy in the form of an 
action for damages. Negligence 
must be present before a recovery 
can be had. Negligence has been de- 
fined as conduct falling below a pre- 
scribed standard established for the 
protection of others against unrea- 
sonable risks of harm. Negligence 
may be one of two forms: it may be 
an imprudent act, or it may be the 
omission to act. The courts have fol- 
lowed the doctrine and rule that the 
standard established for the protee- 
tion of others against unreasonable 
risk must require of an individual 
that he conduct himself as a reason- 
ably prudent man would under the 
set of circumstances then existing; 
or, he must, as a reasonably prudent 


ANSWER ADEQUATELY 
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man, have the ability to foresee a 
possible injury as a result of his acts 
or doings. 

We should also take a quick look 
at the manner in which lawsuits can 
or may be filed. Those of us engaged 
in the active practice of law are fa- 
miliar with suits that we term 
‘‘nuisance value’’ suits as well as 
those in which the party instituting 
suit is of the opinion that he has a 
meritorious case. Those of you who 
have had experience in court, either 
as a plaintiff or as a defendant, 
know that the cost of defending one- 
self can be expensive and time-con- 
suming, and there is an element of 
risk involved in any type of lawsuit. 
One cannot predict with any degree 
of certainty the reaction of a jury 
or court to the physical evidence 
produced in a ease, and, unfortu- 
nately, occasionally juries may de- 
cide a case not on the basis of the 
merits of the lawsuit, but rather on 
a personal prejudice. This some- 
times leads to recoveries where per- 
haps one should not exist. Anyone 
can indicate that he will file suit as 
a result of collision or jnjury, and 
many times it is to the best interests 
of the defendant to make a settle- 
ment for ‘‘nuisance value’’ rather 
than to run the gauntlet of legal 
proceedings. 

Now, let’s turn to a meritorious 
suit and the elements needed to ef- 
fect a recovery. Assume a driver 
education teacher, while on official 
duty, is involved in an automobile 
collision resulting in an injury to 
another driver. The injured party 
consults his attorney to ascertain 
whether or not he has a meritorious 


case for damages against the teacher. 
The lawyer will examine the facts in 
an effort to determine if the ele- 
ments of a good case are present. He 
must find a duty or obligation on 
the part of the teacher, a failure on 
his part to conform, and what is 
called in law, proximate cause, or 
in layman’s language, a causal con- 
nection between conduct and injury. 
Then, of course, there must be dam- 
ages. In law, to effect a recovery a 
plaintiff must prove each of the four 
elements above enumerated by a 
preponderance of the evidence. 

With this brief background, we 
come to the gist of our query: ‘‘Can 
a driver education teacher be held 
liable for his negligence?’’ The blunt 
answer is: ‘‘Yes.’’ 

In recent months, the question of 
liability of teachers has increased in 
tempo, especially in Illinois. Some 
of this interest has been occasioned 
by the Molitor v. Kaneland lawsuit 
decided by the Supreme Court in 
1959, but this case has no bearing 
on the liability of teachers, whether 
they be in driver education, in Eng- 
lish, or in shop. The law has always 
been, and still is, that individuals, 
including those engaged in the 
teaching profession, are held liable 
for their acts of negligence and can, 
when damages result therefrom, be 
required to respond by the payment 
of money for those damages. 

I would like to be in a position to 
set forth a list of rules which, if 
abided by, would free teachers from 
negligent acts, but we do not have 
any Ten Commandments of negligent 
conduct. The truth of the matter is 
that one cannot actually determine 
what a negligent act is in any indi- 
vidual case until after the occur- 
rence has happened and a court has 
had an opportunity to rule thereon. 
Certainly, we know that if a driver 
education teacher took an automo- 
bile known to him to have defective 
brakes and as a result thereof an 
accident occurred and injury was re- 
ceived, that teacher would be guilty 
of negligence. We know, further, 
that if a driver education teacher 
permitted a beginning student to 
drive behind the wheel on his first 
time out through the heart of a 
business section, and a pedestrian or 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Pass the Word! 


Your recreation program is newsworthy; it has reader appeal. 
The who, what, when, where, why, and how of telling your story 
to the public are here outlined for recreation leaders 

—with techniques of value to all AAHPER members. 


WILLIAM D. THOMPSON 
Fairfax, Virginia 

HE SUCCESS of any project 
program ultimately depends 
upon public opinion. As one who 
understood the forming and holding 
of good public relations, Abraham 
Lincoln had this to say: ‘‘ Public 
sentiment is everything; with pub- 
lic sentiment, nothing can fail; with- 
out it, nothing can succeed.’’ Ree- 
reation, because of its universal ap- 
peal, has an opportunity beyond 
the ordinary to use the various pub- 
lic relations media. Much of this 
assistance is free for the asking, but 
some of us aren’t requesting it, be- 
eause of lack of real knowledge 
about public relations functions, 
methods, procedures, and techniques. 

Our efforts suffer from inexperi- 
ence, but even more from the absence 
of enthusiasm and honest effort. We 
have much to sell; frequently we 
consider it too difficult, strange, and 
time-consuming. We depend too 
much upon others and do little our- 
selves. All too frequently we wait 
and expect the public relations me- 
dia representatives to seek us. We 
just don’t know the business well 
enough and how to use it. 

This lack of professional public 
relations training and background 
ean be remedied in several ways. 
There are certain basic ways and 
means of doing the job, which are 
quite readily learned. The colleges 
and universities should include this 
knowledge in their courses of pro- 
fessional preparation for recreation- 
al leadership. Those who have missed 


Dr. Thompson is director of rec- 
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this opportunity can make up for it 
later by study and practice. A re- 
turn to college to take a good course 
in public relations is recommended, 
when possible. Additional prepara- 
tion in public speaking is also recom- 
mended. To .the unprepared who 
can’t get back to school readily for 
immediate help, we recommend the 
acquisition of a good text on public 
relations. (Ask your librarian or 
local teacher of journalism for sug- 
gestions. ) 

By reading and study, you can 
become familiar with the standards, 
facilities, responsibilities, and tech- 
niques of the newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television stations, and 
related media. Knowledge of the 
jargon and suggestions for accept- 
able methods of doing business with 
the profession will enable you to im- 
prove your public relations program. 
Practice the techniques recommend- 
ed, for you will learn only by doing. 
Don’t hesitate because of a fear that 
you aren’t well enough prepared. 

There are many recognized tools 
for a good public relations program, 
including news and feature stories 
in the press, radio and_ television, 
house organs, exhibits, public meet- 
ings, speeches, special events, and 
demonstrations. Each tool has its 
particular purpose and advantages. 
The selection and appropriate use 
of each tool are learned through 
study and experience. 

As an incentive to further study 
and enthusiastic practice in the art 
of public relations, here are some 
ideas for a successful program of 
communications. Presented here are 
beginning facts and some basie in- 
terpretations about building a work- 
ing relationship with representatives 
of the newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and television. 


Our communications with repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio, and 
television are often not of the best 
because of a lack of knowledge 
about and understanding of their 
special operations and responsibili- 
ties. Study a bit and then go after 
their assistance. 

Go visit the newspapers, broad- 
casting stations, and publishing 
plants as you study. Make every 
effort to meet the city editor, sports 
editor, picture editor, feature editor, 
and other department heads at the 
newspaper or magazine plant. Per- 
sons with related job titles will be 
found at the broadcasting stations. 
You can’t ‘‘polish the apple’? with 
these people, but your sincere in- 
terest in them and their work is 
another matter. They are busy 
people, who work hard and at odd 
hours. Because of their work with 
many types of people, you’ll find 
they're skeptical about personal re- 
lationships, so don’t overdo it. Sin- 
cerity in promoting the profession 
and your job, however, will not go 
unnoticed, and more than likely 
you will find them interested and 
helpful. The personal time and any 
expense to you are not a high price 
to pay for this friendly association. 

Once you know the local media 
personnel and their work, start fur- 
nishing material in suitable form. 
Don’t wait for them to solicit news. 
Send them releases and keep them 
well informed. The problem is to 
sell news to the public through a 
reporter, editor, or commentator. 
Keep in mind that each of these per- 
sons is eternally plagued with many 
news releases which are just not 
newsworthy. Use good judgment so 
that your contributions will pay off. 
Nothing annoys a media represent- 
ative more than a release or project 
which is faked, flat, and unnews- 
worthy. Reporters and editors soon 
discover phonies, discard the news- 
less handouts, and avoid persons 
who produce them. 

News is offered usually in one of 
three ways, a press release, a_per- 
sonal interview, or a visit by a re- 
porter to see the project firsthand. 
Persons in our profession all too 
often wait for the latter service. 
They rely upon the reporter or edi- 
torial writer to call upon them and 
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do the job of writing the news. 
‘Many fine opportunities for public- 
‘ity are lost this way, so let’s have a 
go at the other two techniques. 


News Releases 

The press release, when properly 
prepared and forwarded in sufficient 
time, can be sent in duplicate form 
to many different media. Make the 
story factual; don’t dress it up. 

Sentences should be complete, 
clear, and concise. Limit them to 
not more than 14 words. The stand- 
ard questions which should be an- 
swered in the opening sentence or 
paragraph of a news release are 
who, what, when, where, why, and 
how. All copy should be typewrit- 
ten, double spaced, and on one side 
only of plain white paper 8!'. x 11 
inches. Indent each paragraph five 
spaces. Number the pages when 
more than one is used and type the 
word ‘‘more’’ at the bottom of each 
sheet other than the last. Include 
your name and title, address, and 
telephone number. The editorial 
staff will use the material immedi- 
ately or at their convenience, unless 
you specify time of release. 

Know your subject before you 
write. Be accurate and honest. Try 
to answer any questions which 
might be raised. In writing releases, 
resist the temptation to express per- 
sonal views and avoid over-worked 
or flowery words. 


Interviews 

You may participate in personal 
interviews yourself, or you may 
counsel someone in your organiza- 
tion in preparation for this pleasure. 
You need to know both your role 
and that of the interviewer. 

When interviewed, reply to all 
questions clearly, frankly, and hon- 
estly. Don’t attempt startling and 
dramatic replies. When you haven’t 
an answer to a question, say so; 
don’t attempt to avoid or conceal. 
Some phases of your program may 
have to be restricted. Ask for sym- 
pathetie understanding of your 
limitations. 

Calling a press conference for per- 
sonal interviews is seldom justified. 
Be most certain that the person or 
event offers an occasion when this 
type of coverage can be of more 
value to the media than a good press 
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release or feature story. 


grief your 
participants betorehand and try to 
anticipate questions. 


A Picture Is Worth... 

There is seldom a time when a 
photograph does not enhance printed 
news. Oftentimes it is the news! A 
good picture is significant to the 
readers and viewers in every re- 
spect, commands extraordinary at- 
tention, and usually tells a complete 
story beyond all words. 

Always be alert to suggest, ar- 
range, or provide for photo cover- 
age. News media usually prefer 
their own photographs but will ae- 
cept good amateur work if they are 
not able to send a cameraman, They 
want & x 10 glossy prints. Groups 
of more than a half dozen persons 
present identification problems ; 
small numbers for a photo usually 
are more desirable. 

Tell the reporter and photogra- 
pher when they arrive what, where, 
and when the event is to take place. 
Ask for suggestions as to timing, 
posing, background, suitable action, 
and similar recommendations. 


And Don’t Forget .. . 


Radio and television are all too 
often neglected as sources of truly 
fine publicity. We aren’t making 
sufficient attempts to put our best 
foot forward through the use of the 
publie service time which all stations 
are expected to give free in accord- 
ance with the policies of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The 
folks who sell time on the air can 
aid you in securing free publicity 
by suggesting your program and its 
publie interest value to their clients. 

Work with the broadcasting media 
as you do the press. One of your 
best bets is spot announcements, 
carefully worded to consume any- 
where from 15 to 60 seconds of read- 
ing time. Type these (double spaced ) 
on a single sheet of plain white pa- 
per 814 x 11 inches in size. Personal 
interviews are also stimulating to 
the audience; suggest them. 

Show off, too 

Activities essentially intended for 
the enjoyment of the participants 
ean also be an exhibit of the recrea- 
tion program to the public for their 
entertainment enlightenment. 


Special events provide an excellent 
opportunity also for the public re- 
lations representatives to see for 
themselves and cover your program 
from their own point of view. 
Through their eyes the larger audi- 
ence in absentia can be informed. 

When possible attach your special 
event to a single theme. Tie it in 
with a carefully selected date, or 
cause, if you have a good one. Aim 
it at a particular audience, if the 
pointed effort is not to the disadvan- 
tage of the participants. Invite the 
media people well ahead of time and 
remind them by phone to be present. 
Send any preliminary data or pro- 
gram which will help the editors, re- 
porters, and photographers to choose 
activities and time their appearance 
for coverage. Advise the media rep- 
resentatives of important people who 
might attend and emphasize particu- 
larly newsworthy items. Have com- 
petent persons to guide and work 
along with the reporters. 


The Interest Is There 

Reports from several polls reveal 
the large reader and viewer appeal 
of recreational events. However. 
most of us realize full well, this pro- 
fession’s appeal to the public is 
wrapped up in athletie events and 
thrilling recreational pursuits. There 
is a problem to obtain space and 
time for the less spectacular yet vi- 
tally important parts of recreation 
programs. Nuclear physies and 
faster travel for sudden or lingerine 
death drive recreation for fun and 
longer life off the printed page. 

The challenge to the reereation 
leadership is to furnish more and 
more news and pictures in accept- 
able form to the various media. The 
professional newspaper or 
broadcaster knows of the tremendous 
popularity of recreation. Experience 
has taught him that his audience 
seldom becomes satiated with reerea- 
tional news. It is our job to give 
him lots and lots of material in ade- 
quate form and with proper timing. 
Seldom will our efforts be in vain. 
Prepare yourself to take advantage 
of these opportunities to communi- 
eate about your recreation program 
to the public who participate, watch, 
and pay for it. Pass the word! You 
and recreation will profit. * 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 
AAHPER CONVENTION 


Wichita, Kansas 


April 5 — 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5 


8:00-7:45—Registration, 
9:00-10:30—Executive Committee Meet- 
ing. 

10:30-12:00—Strate Presidents. 
9:00-4:00—School Visitations. 
1:30-4:00—Visual Education (Film Show- 


ing). 

1 145.3: 45—Legislative Council. 

3:00-5:00 — PRECONVENTION TRACK 
CLINIC. Fran Welch, coach, United 
States Women’s Olympic Track Team, 
and Wilma Rudolph, gold medal winner 
at 1960 Olympic Games. 

4:00-5:30—-CITY DIRECTORS SECTION 
—Finn Erickson, Waterloo, Iowa, Public 
Schools. “How Do We in Physical Edu- 
eation Hold Status, Time Allotment, 
Credit, and a Place in the Curriculum in 
View of the Growing Emphasis on For- 
eign Languages, Science, and Mathe- 
maties?” Fred Kohls, Publie Schools, 
Kansas City, Kan. Group discussion will 
follow. 

8:00-9:30 p.m.— FIRST GENERAL SES- 
SION—John B. Van Why, Univ. of South 
Dakota, CDAHPER president, presiding. 
Invocation. Presentation of Honor 
Awards: Leonard Marti, Univ. of North 
Dakota. 

Address: Dean F. Berkley, Indiana Uni- 
versity, topic to be announced. 
9:30-10:00—Reception. 
10:00—Convention Ball. 


“THURSDAY, APRIL 6 


8:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m.—Registration. 
8:00-9:00 a.m.—Section Officers and Rec- 
ords Committee. 
9:00-10:30—RESEARCH SECTION—Eu- 
gene E. Stish, Univ. of Minnesota. Busi- 
ness meeting. “The Teacher and Re- 
search.” “The Research-minded Teacher,” 
John A. Roberts, Kansas State College, 
Pittsburgh; ‘‘Current Problems that Face 
Teachers and Need Research,” Louis E. 
Alley, State University of Iowa; “Re- 
search Methods for the Teacher,” Doris 
O’Donnell, Univ. of Nebraska. 
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9:00-10:30—-THERAPEUTICS—Ralph L. 
Wickstrom, Wichita Univ., Wichita, Kan. 
Panel: “Medical Specialists Discuss 
Adapted Physical Education,” John 
Lance, Jr., M.D., Univ. of Kansas Med- 
ical School; William MeGuire, M.D., 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Medical School; 
William Swisher, M.D., Univ. of Kansas 
Medical School. 

9:00-10:30 — CAMPING SECTION — 
Maurice Ostrander, Univ. of Minnesota. 
Business meeting. “Camping in Europe,” 
Ruth Shellberg, Mankato, Minn., State 
College. 

9:00-10:30—-TEACHER EDUCATION — 
Harry Fritz, Bemidji, Minn., State Col- 
lege. “Off-Campus Student Teachers in 
Physical Edueation,’ Reginald Strait, 
Univ. of Kansas, presenting the point of 
view of the college supervisor, and Quen- 
tin D. Groves, Topeka Publie Schools, 
presenting the cooperating teacher’s point 
of view. 

9:30-4:30—-Placement Service. 


Anita Aldrich 
Past-President 


John B. Van Why 
President 
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Leonard Marti 
Rep. to National 


Louis Kittlaus 
V-P Physical Education 


CENTRAL DISTRICT OFFICERS 


10:45-12:15—-HEALTH SECTION—C. 
Green, Kansas City, Mo., Publie Schools. 
“Modern Families and Their Problems,” 
Edgar C. Cumings, American Social 
Health Assoe., New York City. 


10:45-12:15—DANCE SECTION—Betty 
Toman, Iowa State University. Business 
meeting. Demonstration: “Master Lesson 
on Wigman Technique,’ Bernadine Ma- 
dole, University City, Mo., High School. 


10:45-12:15—PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Tom 
Manley, Fargo, N. Dak., Publie Schools. 
“The Role of Physical Education in the 
Publie Schools,” Lawrence H. Shepoiser, 
Wichita, Kan., Publie Schools. 


10:45-12:15 — SAFETY EDUCATION 
SECTION—Tom Hallstrom, Omaha, Neb., 
Publie Schools. “Moral and Legal Lia- 
bility in Physical Education and Ath- 
leties,” James E. Genasci, Colorado State 
College. “Accident Prevention and First 
Aid in Physical Edueation and Athle- 
ties,” Lloyd C. Jenkins, Public Schools, 
Lineoln, Nebr. 


10:45-12:15—-Past Presidents. 
12:30—Reunion luncheons (to be an- 
nounced). 

1:45-3:15 — RECREATION SECTION — 
Clarence Nelson, Hamline Univ., St. Paul, 
Minn. “The Implications of the White 
House Conference Recommendation for 
School-Community Recreation Programs,” 
Donald O. Cowgill, Univ. of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kan. 

1:45-3:15 — GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS SECTION—Mary Jean Mul- 
vaney, Univ. of Nebraska. Business meet- 
ing. Panel: “Men Look at Girls and 
Women’s Sports,” Anne Finlayson, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Publie Schools, moderator; 
Ed Bork, Austin, Minn., Publie Schools; 
Richard Klaas, Univ. of Nebraska; Fred 
Winter, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan. 

1:45-3:15—MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND ATHLETICS SECTION— 
Lloyd Hollingsworth, Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, Minn. Business meet- 
ing. Panel: “The Relationship of Athlet- 


Hazel Dettman 
President-Elect 


Patricia Paterson 
V-P Recreation 


John C. Thompson 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Helen Slocum 
V-P Health 
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ics to Physical Education,” L. R. Marti, 
Univ. of North Dakota; L. A. Olsen, 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak.; 
Gene Bissell, Kansas Wesleyan Univ., 
Salina; John A. Pfitsch, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa; Paul Peterson, Dana Col- 
lege, Blair, Neb.; A. F. Brainard, St. 
Cloud, Minn., State College. 


3:30-5:00 STUDENTS GET AC- 
QUAINTED SESSION. Co-Advisors: 
Robert Holmes, Wichita, Kan., Univer- 
sity, and Evelyn Triplett, Pittsburg, 
Kan., State Teachers College. 


3:30-4:30—-VISUAL EDUCATION (Film 


Showing) 


3:30-5:00—-WNORC—Janet Atwood, State 
University of Iowa. “Track and Field Is 
for Everyone—Performer to Official,” 
Virginia K. Frank, Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 


3:30-5:00—Directors of Youth Services. 
7:00-9:00 —-CONVENTION BANQUET. 
John C, Thompson, sec.-treas., CDAHPER, 
Lineoln, Neb., Publie Schools, presiding. 
Invocation: Pastor Ivan Mattern, St. 
Pauls Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kan. 
Introduction of platform guests. Dinner 
Music: Marvin “Hammond Organ” West 
and Don Salyer, strolling accordianist. 
“Magic at Its Best,” Forrest Kuhns. “The 
Wichita Waltz Assembly,” Dina Fresh, 
director. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7 


8:00-7:45—Registration. 
8:00-5:00—Student Lounge Open. 
8:30-10:00 — CITY DIRECTORS SEC- 
TION—Finn Erickson, Waterloo, Lowa, 
Publie Schools. Business meeting. “What 
Is a Balanced Year-Round Program in 
Physical Education for Elementary 
Grades, Junior High Schools, and Senior 
High Schools and Should the Physical 
Education Teacher be the Varsity Coach?” 
Louis Kittlaus, Publie Schools, St. Louis, 
Mo. Group discussion. 


9:00-10:30—TEACHER EDUCATION— 


Harry Fritz, Bemidji, Minn., State Col 


Mary Jo Wynn oy GS. Groe 
Missouri Kansas 


ales 


James E. Genasci 


Colorado 


Beverly Kurtz 
Wyoming 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


lege. Business meeting. “Accreditation 
of Teacher Education Programs in Health, 
Physical Edueation, and Recreation,” 
George F. Anderson, Associate Executive 
Secretary, AAHPER,. 


9:00-10:30 — THERAPEUTICS — Ralph 
Wickstrom, Wichita, Kan., University. 
Business meeting. “Remarks Concerning 
the American College of Sports Medi- 
cine,” Carl Wear, Univ. of Nebraska. 
Panel: “What Do We Know About Flexi- 
bility,” Joseph Dolan, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville; Mar- 
garet Fox, State University of Iowa; 
Clem Thompson, Mankato, Minn., State 
College; Ralph Wickstrom, Univ. of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 


9:00-10:30—-HEALTH SECTION—C. 
Green, Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools. 
Business meeting. “How Can Mental 
Health Be Included in Health Education 
Courses?” Edward Greenwood, Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 


9:00-10:30 — DANCE SECTION — Betty 
Toman, Iowa State University. Folk 
Dance Workshop, Dance Notation. 


10:45-12:15—JOINT MEETING GIRLS 
AND WOMEN’S SPORTS AND MEN’S 
ATHLETICS—Co-chairman, Mary Jean 
Mulvaney, Univ. of Nebraska, and Lloyd 
Hollingsworth, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn. Demonstration: 
“Intermediate and Advanced Skills Add 
to the Fun of a Game.” Badminton, 
Jeanne C. Galley, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia; Golf, Gene O’Brien, 
Rolling Hills Country Club, Wichita, 
Kan.; Tennis, Margaret Moore, Hastings, 
Nebr., Public Schools. 

10:45-12:15—- CAMPING SECTION — 
Maurice Ostrander, Univ. of Minnesota. 
Business meeting. Demonstration: Out 
door education activities. 


12:30-2:00—-LUNCHEON—DGWS State 
Chairmen and District Officers. 

2:00-46:00—-DGWS LEADERSHIP 
WORKSHOP — Mary Jean Mulvaney, 


Univ. of Nebraska. Program to be an- 
nounced, 


CENTRAL 
DISTRICT 
STATE 
PRESIDENTS 


Margaret G. Fox 


lowa 


Loraine Schumacher 


North Dakota 


Russ Gorman 


Nebraska 


2:30-3:30 — WNORC — Janet Atwood, 
State Univ. of Iowa. “How Can We Ex- 
pand—- More Officials, New Boards?” 
Janette Sayre, Univ. of Nebraska. 


2:15-3:45 — RECREATION SECTION — 
Clarence Nelson, Hamline Univ., St. Paul, 
Minn. Business meeting. “A Practical 
Demonstration of Arts and Crafts in the 
School-Community Recreation Program,” 
Abbie MeCumber and Tom Swindell, 
Park Bd. Recreation Dept., Wichita, Kan. 


2:15-3:45—SAFETY EDUCATION SEC- 
TION—Tom Hallstrom, Omaha, Neb., 
Publie Schools. Business meeting. Dem- 
onstration: “Safety Considerations in 
Teaching Gymnastics,” Jake Geier and 
Richard Klaas, Univ. of Nebraska. 


2:15-3:45—RESEARCH SECTION—Eu- 
gene S. Stish, Univ. of Minnesota. Busi- 
ness meeting. “The Problems of Reeruit- 
ing and Selecting Potential Physical Ed- 
ucation Teachers,” Mary E. Bowne, Univ. 
of Minnesota; Barbara Ann Wiggins 
Vieburg, Hopkins, Minn., Junior High 
School; Chelys M. Hester, Nebraska 
Wesleyan Univ.; Richard E. Karlgaard, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., Junior College. 


2:15-3:45—STUDENT SECTION—Robert 
Holmer, Wichita, Kan., University and 
Evelyn Triplett, Pittsburg, Kan., State 
Teachers College, co-advisors. 


2:15-3:45—-PUBLIC SCHOOLS SECTION 
—Tom Manley, Fargo, N. Dak., Public 
Schools. Business meeting. Physical ed- 
ucation demonstration. 


4:00-6:00—Legislative Council. 
5:30-7:30-—-Student Banquet. 
8:00—Second General Session—Hazel 
Dettman, CDAHPER president-elect, 
Fargo, N. D., Publie Schools. Address: 
Minnie L. Lynn, president, AAHPER. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8 


7:30—Executive Committee Meeting. 


Central Association for Physical 
Education of College Women 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas 


SUNDAY, APRIL 2 


6:30 p.m.—Legislative Board Meeting— 
Gladys Taggart, 1426 North Vassar, 
Wichita, Kan. 
8:00—Travelogue—Gwendolyn Drew. 


MONDAY, APRIL 3 


8:30—Rezgistration. 

9:30—Opening Session — Harriet Ying- 
ling. Greetings from University of Wich- 
ita. Business meeting. 

10:30—Second Session—Else Rockstruck. 
Movement Edueation Clinie. 
12:30—Luncheon. 

2:00—Third Session—Shirley Winsberg. 
Movement Edueation Clinic, continued. 
4:30—Tea. Delegates ‘to be guests of 
Wichita University Department of Edu- 
cation. 
6:00—Dinner. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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MIDWEST DISTRICT 
AAHPER CONVENTION 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
March 26 —29, 1961 


SUNDAY, MARCH 26 


3-10:00 p.m.—Open for preregistrants to 
obtain program materials. 

7:30 p.m.—Midwest Board of Directors. 
7:30 p.m.—Midwest Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


MONDAY, MARCH 27 


8:00 a.m.-8:00 p.m.—Registration. 
8:30-10:15—-Midwest Representative As- 
sembly. 

9:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m.—School Visitations. 
9:00—Opening of Commercial Exhibits. 
9:00-10:15—WNORC. Officiating Tech- 
niques. 

10:15-10:45—Visit Exhibits. 
10:45-12:;00—-ELEMENTARY HEALTH 
EDUCATION — Jane Whitney, Brown 
Deer Joint School Dis. No. 4, Milwaukee, 
Wis. “The How of Mental Health in the 
Elementary School,” John R. Altmeyer, 
M.D., Mental Health Clinic, Waukesha, 
Wis. 

10:45-12:00—-SECONDARY PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION —Gelinda Vescolani, 
Wauwatosa Publie School, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. Panel: “Proposed Standards for 
Physical Education in the Secondary 
Sehools,” John E. Anderson, Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Frances Z. Cumbee, Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Leonard A. Larson, Univ. 
of Wisconsin; Phyllis Rooney, Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh; Glenn Smith, 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse; 
Richard Westkamper, Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse; Orlo Miller, State De- 
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Fred J. Holter 
V-P Health 


Nelson G. Lehsten 
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V-P Physical Education 


partment of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wis. 

10:45-12:00 -RECREATION — John A. 
Friedrich, Michigan State Univ. “The 
Future of Recreation in the School and 
Community,” Harold Bacon, Mott Pro- 
gram, Flint, Mich., chairman. Speakers: 
Ernest Blohm, Michigan Inter-Ageney 
Council for Recreation; Garret Eppley, 
Indiana Univ.; C. H. Emigh, Milwaukee 
Recreation and Adult Education Dept. 
12:00-1:45 — Midwest Past Presidents 
Luncheon. 

1:15-1:45—Board of Directors. 
1:15-1:45—Tour of Exhibits. 
2:00-3:15—HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—F. J. Holter, West Virginia 
Univ., “The What, How, and Why of 
Health and Safety Education.” Speakers: 
Elena M. Sliepeevich, Ohio State Univ.; 
Charles P. Yost, West Virginia Univ.; 
William H. Creswell, consultant in health 
education, AAHPER. 


Lawrence Rarick 
President-Elect 


Naomi Allenbaugh 
President 


John A. Friedrich 
V-P Recreation 


George Mead 
Exhibits Manager 


MIDWEST DISTRICT OFFICERS 


2:00-3:15—-MEN’S ATHLETICS—James 
C. Loveless, DePauw Univ. Panel: “Are 
We Meeting Our Educational Objectives 
in Our Athletic Programs in Secondary 
Schools?” George Farkas, Indianapolis 
Publie Schools, moderator; Willis Jones, 
West High School, Madison, Wis.; R. G. 
Hein, Waukesha, Wis., Public Sehools; 
Charles E. Forsythe, Michigan Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association. 
2:00-3:15—PROFESSIONAL PREPARA- 
TION—John R. Endwright, Indiana 
Univ., “Recent AAHPER Actions and 
Their Implications for Accreditation,” 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., executive secretary, 
AAHPER. Discussion Group: Esther 
French, Univ. of Michigan; Arthur 
Daniels, Indiana Univ.; Ray Dunean, 
West Virginia Univ.; King MeCristal, 
Michigan State Univ. 
3:45-5:00—SAFETY EDUCATION Me- 
lissa M. Provance, West Liberty State 
College, West Liberty, W. Va. “The 
What, How, and Why of Teaching Safety 
Education in the Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, and Colleges,” Ran- 
dolph W. Webster. Michigan State Univ. 
Panel: Anne Finlayson, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Publie Schools; Ray Smith, Moline, TIL, 
Public Schools; J. Russell Coffey, Bowl 
ing Green State Univ. 
E. Wes 
terberg, George Williams College, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Panel: “Knotty Problems in 
Aquatics,” James Carnahan, Donghboy 
Family Pools, Park Ridge, Ill.; Donna 
Runge, Milwaukee YWCA;: Geraldine 
Rolence, Steinmitz High School, Chicago, 
Ill.; Monte Toppel, Austin YMCA, Chi 
eago, Dl. 

3:45-5:00—-COACHES CLINICS. 
5:00-6:00—State Officers Meeting. 
8:00-9:30—OPENING GENERAL SES- 
SION—George A. Wolf, Milwaukee Bad. of 
Edueation. Address: ‘‘An Armehair Ad 
ministrator Looks at Physical Edueation,’’ 
Donald Mallet, executive dean, Purdue 
Univ. 

9:45—President’s Reception. 
10:15-1:00—Convention Dance. 


Jack B. Daugherty 
Past-President 


Homer Allen 
Secretary-Treasurer 


George A. Wolf 
Convention Manager 


King J. McCristal 
Rep. to National 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 28 


8:00 a.m.—Registration. 

9:00-10:15 — PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Nelson G. Lehsten, Univ. of 
Michigan, Panel: “Our Program—A Pro- 
fessional Cheek-Up,” R. L. Memmel, Bd. 
of Edueation, Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert 
Antonacci, Bd. of Edueation, Gary, Ind.; 
Walter Gregg, Northwestern Univ.; Da- 
vid Arnold, National Federation of High 
School Athletic Assoc., Chieago, Ill.; Ann 
Jewett, Univ. of Illinois; Helen Stevens, 
Ohio State Univ. 

9:00-10:15—CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION—Robert White, Ohio State 
Univ. Panel: “The Physical Educator’s 
Responsibility in the Summer Camping 
Program,” Lou Rosenblum, North Star 
Camp for Boys, Hayward, Wis.; Leigh 
Melver, Phantom Lake YMCA Camp, 
Mukwonago, Wis.; Charles Mand, Ohio 
State Univ.; Edward Slezak, Univ. of 
Michigan; Robert Harlan, Milwaukee 
YMCA. 

10:15-10:45—Visit Exhibits. 

10:45-12:00 —- ELEMENTARY PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION—Lolas Halverson, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. “An Exploratory 
Approach to the Use of Light Weight 
Equipment,” Lorena Porter, State Univ. 
of lowa, 

10:45-12:00 — SECONDARY HEALTH 
EDUCATION—Ben Bruee, Indiana Univ. 
Panel: “The What, How and Why of 
Health Education,” Eugene Cox, Mil 
waukee Health Dept., moderator; Viola 
Haneock, Pulaski High School, Milwau 
kee, Wis.; Mathew Wielgosz, Pulaski 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Elizabeth 
Altenhofen, Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Clara Dreyfuss, Mil- 
waukee School Board. 
10:45-12:00 INTRAMURALS — Rodney 
J. Grambeau, Univ. of Michigan. Panel: 
“The Place of the Intramural Program 
in the Total School Program-Elementary 
through College Level,” Jane Whitney, 
Brown Deer Joint School Dist. No. 4, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Ron Thompson, Nichols 
Junior High School, Evanston, Ill.; Fred 
Barney, New Trier High School, Win 
netka, Marie 
Michigan. 
12:00—-LUNCHEONS 
Associations, College). 
1:00-2:00 p.m.—New Midwest District 
Representative Assembly. 
1:00-2:00—STUDENT SECTION—Susan 
Riebel, Ohio State Univ. 
tance of Our National 
Professional Development,” Arthur 8. 
Daniels, Indiana Univ. Panel: ‘Let's 
Be Realistic about this Thing Called 
Physical Edueation,” James W. Grimm, 
sd. of Education, Hamilton, Ohio; Jane 
Whitney, Brown Deer Joint School Dist. 
No. 4, Milwaukee, Wis.; Student repre 
sentatives from the six Midwest District 
states. 

2:00-3:15—RECREATION DIVISION— 
John A. Friedrich, Michigan State Univ. 
Panel: “Eight Hours to Live,’ Harold 
jacon, Mott Program, Flint, Mich., 
moderator; Peter Clancy, Mott Program, 
Flint, Mich.; Carl Stelter, Selby Com- 
munity School, Flint, Mich.; Patrick 
tarley, Freeman School, Flint, Mich.; 
Frank Manley, Mott Flint, 
Mich. 


Hartwig, Univ. of 
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MIDWEST 
DISTRICT 
STATE 
PRESIDENTS 


Forrest G. Clarke 
West Virginia 


Carl S. Mendenhall 


Ilinois 


Catherine Wolf 
Indiana 


Howard E. Thompson Adell M. Kleineck 
Michigan Ohio 


2:00-3:15 — RESEARCH I — J. (rove 
Wolf, Univ. of Wisconsin. “Effects of 
Conditioning on Electrocardiograms of 
Rats,” Henry J. Montoye, Kenneth Ack 
erman, and Janos Nevai, Michigan State 
Univ., East Lansing, Mich.; “Effect of 
Conditioning Exercises upon Performance 
of the Overhand Volleyball Pass,” Mari- 
lvn Stauff, Muskego, Wis., Publie Schools; 
“Factorial Study of Motivation, Physical 
Fitness, and Academie Achievement in 
College Freshmen,” Allan J. Barry, Univ. 
of Illinois; “Effect of a Weighted Train 
ing Shoe on the Jumping Performance, 
Agility, Running Speed, and Endurance 
of College Basketball Players,” Wayne 
Lukas, La Crosse Logan High School, 
La Crosse, Wis.; “Relation between Se 
leeted Social and Physical Measures at 
the Junior High School Level,” Charles 
C,. Cowell, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 
2:00-3:15—FACULTY MANAGERS AND 
ATHLETIC DIRECTORS—Louis B. Juil- 
lerat, Troy Publie Schools, Troy, Ohio. 
Panel: “Differences and Similarities in 
the Job at the Various Levels of the 
Secondary Schools,” Leo Strang, Massil- 
lon, Ohio, High School; Bill Marguardt, 
Publie Schools, Dayton, Ohio; Paul Wag- 
ner, Public Schools, Kettring, Ohio. 

2:00-5:00—_DANCE—G. Patience Thomas, 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse. Folk 
Dance Leeture Demonstration, Jean Me- 


Intvre and the Michigan State Univ. 


Promenaders. Additional program to be 
announced. 

3:15-3:45—Visit Exhibits. 
3:45-5:00—Coaches Clinics. 
4:00-5:00—Exhibitors Meeting. 

6:30-9:00 — BANQUET — Naomi Allen- 
baugh. Address: “Transition from Seg- 
ment to Creative Resources,” Minnie L. 
Lynn, Bouvé-Boston School, Tufts Univ., 
Medford, Mass., AAHPER president. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 


9:00-10:45 a.m.—Registration. 
9:00-10:45—DGWS—Aimee Loftin, West- 
ern Illinois Univ., MeComb, Til. Panel: 
“Some Pros and Cons of Interschool 
Competition for Girls and Women,’’ Betty 
Dillahunte, Wittenburg Univ., Springfield, 
Ohio; Barbara Hawkins, Chicago Bd. of 
Education, Chicago, Ill.; Lucey Roe, Dixon, 
Ill., High School; Polly Widener, Marys- 
ville, Ohio, High School. 
9:00-10:15—CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION—Robert White, Ohio State 
Univ. Panel: “The Role of the Physical 
Education Teacher in the School Camp- 
ing Program,” Julian Smith, Michigan 
State Univ.; Lester Wilke, Sheboygan, 
Wis., Publie Schools; John MeLain, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., Public Schools; Grace 
Piskula, Racine, Wis., Public Schools; 
Elizabeth Altenhofen, Rufus King High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
9:00-10:15—Research II — Frances Z. 
Cumbee, Univ. of Wisconsin. “Effects of 
Speed Overload on the Accuracy and 
Velocity of a Baseball Following Warm- 
up and Fatigue,” W. D. Van Huss, L. 
Albrecht, TT. Petroff, and R. Nelson, 
Michigan State Univ.; “Mechanics of the 
Over-Arm and Side-Arm Throw,” Patricia 
Collins, Wiseonsin State College, Platte- 
ville; “Faetor Analysis of Motor Apti 
tude for Pre-Adolescent Boys,” A. H. 
Ismail, Purdue Univ.; “Evaluation of the 
Effectiveness of the Univ. of Michigan’s 
Summer Counselor Education Program 
at the National Music Camp,” Bettye 
Myers, Univ. of Michigan; “Emotional 
Maturity of Certain Chronic Traffie Law 
Violators in the State of Illinois,” George 
Dennis Niva, Saginaw County Dept. of 
Health, Saginaw, Mich. 

9:00-10:15 — ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION—Louis B. Juillerat, Troy, 
Ohio, Publie Schools. Panel: “How to 
Sell Health, Physical Edueation, and 
Recreation to Administrators,” Edward 
Finigan, Western Reserve Univ.; R. L. 
Memmel, Bd. of Education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; James Grimm, Bd. of Edueation, 
Hamilton, Ohio; Forest Clark, Bd. of 
Education, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Ruth 
Palmer, Bd. of Education, Kenosha, Wis.: 
Lester Wilke, Bd. of Education, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 

9:00-10:15—ADAPTED PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION—Sam Newburg, Indiana Univ. 
“Problems of the Adapted Program,” 
John Foti, Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Richard Wadewitz, 
Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
10:45-12:00 — FINAL GENERAL SES- 
SION—Lawrence Rarick, Univ. of Wis- 
consin. Address: “Will It Be Always 


That This Be Not Enough,” Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ. 

1:30-3:00—-New Midwest Board of Di- 
rectors. * 
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SPERRY 
TOP-SIDERS 


for extra comfort, 
speed in action 


TERRIFIC 


RACT 


Racquet Oxford 
Toe and side rein- 
forcing, sponge 
cushioned arch. 7 
eyelets lace securely. 
Men's 5-14,9.95 


Canvas Oxford 
Loose-lined, non- 
chafing, most 

comfortable shoe 
you can find. Men's, 
women’s, 9.95 

Junior sizes, 8.95 


Write for Style Folder 
23 Rubber Avenue, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


6 fencing, equipment. 


UNIFORMS of championship F 
weight “Tiger” brand — the PLUS VALUE sport 


Kodokan Recommended for your physical 
education program 
COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) WRITE FOR FREE caTaLoc 


PANTS and BELT? Single Dri ano 


immediate Delivery from Stock in New York City 


mporters ond nufocturers of Fencing Equipment and NEW YORK 3, 


Uniforms 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
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A New Kind of Report Card 


(Continued from page 19) 


on the back of the progress report. 
Check marks were placed to indicate 
those traits judged unsatisfactory 
during the reporting period. Space 
was provided for added comments as 
deemed necessary by the instructor. 

A description of the subject mat- 
ter taught during each evaluation 
period was also presented. This in- 
cluded course content, the objectives 
of the activities, and methods of in- 
struction. Prithary purpose of this 
narrative description was to inter- 
pret the physical education curricu- 
lum to the parents. 


Understanding the Report 

A report of this type could fail in 
its mission if not completely under- 
stood by student and parent. The 
instructor holds a conference with 
each student at the end of the first 
marking period. The graph of abil- 
ity and performance is explained, so 
that the student knows exactly what 
it shows about his performance. The 
student then can interpret the form 
to his parents. 

This kind of progress report was 
first used during the 1957-58 school 
year. Before the new format was 
printed, it was presented to the ad- 
ministration, faculty, and _ school 
board for reactions, and received the 
endorsement of each group. Accom- 
panying the third report was a letter 
asking parents for their comments 
concerning the progress report; all 
but three were favorable. Student 
reaction to the form was very good; 
many look forward with enthusiasm 
to receiving it. 

The individualized progress report 
is now in its fourth year of use for 
both boys and girls in our school. It 
has been well received by the stu- 
dents and their parents. Though it 
takes a little more time for prepara- 
tion, the instructors have found each 
student’s report a revelation that is 
far more interesting and valuable 
than the traditional letter grade. 
Most of all, it is a fair method of 
reporting for all students and has 
helped to make physical education a 
happy and enjoyable experience for 
all junior high school students in 
Barrington. * 
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gym scooters Yous 
add variety to programs in MAALA B ue 


Elementary M POOL & 
Intermediate otel CABANA CLUB 
Junior High ON THE OCEAN AT 
High School MONTPELIER AVE. 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Try these adaptations e 


Rates include all facilities 


@ scooter basketball 


@ scooter football 


®@ scooter soccer Continental breakfast. 

@ scooter baseball Every room air conditioned, 

®@ scooter track meet with bedside phone, TV, 

@ scooter relays Hi-Fi and patio. Free coffee 

@ scooter dodgeball and tea at all hours. 
Sheltered parking on 


premises. Elevator. 
Alumni Athletic 


Equipment Co., Inc. 
128 W. State St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Golf Privileges 


Phone } 
AtlantieCity 


—Nationally identi- 
fied with the abil- 
ity to create, originate and 


custom design the finest equip- 
ment to fit your needs. 


FIRST IN U.S.A. TO INTRODUCE 
in 1950—STEEL CHAIN BASKETBALL NETS 


guaranteed 3 years indoors and out 


1955—ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDS 


used 12 ways indoors and out 


1957—ALL-PURPOSE NYLON BALL-CARRIERS 


different sizes to suit your needs 


1959—WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 


portable for indoor and outdoor pools 


1960—ALUMINUM LOW PARALLEL BARS 


featuring adjustable widths 
1960—PORTABLE BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
official size—height or adjustable 


and NOW! in 1961 an entirely NEW! 


NLYON GOLF PRACTICE CAGE! 
4 different portable models 
to fit any installation 


Send for your FREE copy of our complete 
CATALOG describing many other top quality 
playground, gymnasium and recreation items 
manufactured and distributed by— 


83 Union St. e New London, Conn. 


BALL-BOY 

: Simplifies and speeds up 

the learning process .... 

Guarantees success for 

both player and coach . . 


Teachers can organize and 
instruct with ease 


Duplicates eve 


ry shots Absolute Accuracy! 


Simple « Reliable 


Order directly from: 


BALL-BOY CO., INC. 
26 Milburn Road, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Send full information on Ball-Boy to: 


| 
_ 
> 
SUPPLY CO. 
THE 
MODER,, 
Yy 
|| 


Action-tested suits in sanfor- 
ized, washable, colorfast J 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste, 
sizes to fit every girl, in a 
variety of colors. PINNIES too, 
for quick team identification. 


Write for free 
gym suit circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 WN. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis 


CHEERLEADER 
UNIFORMS 


Mix or match the dozens of 
combinations from NATION. 
AL. You won't find a bigger 
selection anywhere skirts, 
vests, jackets, blouses, sweaters, 
slacks, and the Princess Dress 
illustrated — all with the ae- 
cent on color! 
Write for cheerleader circular 

NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 WN. Marquette — Fond du Loc, Wis. 


75th Anniversary Issue 


The April 1960 Journal of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation presents the highlights of the 
AAHPER’s 75 years of professional progress. The 
main feature of the special commemorative issue is 
a comprehensive history of the growth and develop- 
ment of the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation. The story of the 
early years is told by Mabel Lee, first woman presi- 
dent of AAHPER, now retired from the University 
of Nebraska; AAHPER’s steady rise in prestige 
and importance in the past two decades is related 
by Bruce Bennett, of Ohio State University, co- 
author of World History of Physical Education. It 
also includes tributes to outstanding pioneers and 
forecasts for the next 25 years. The 128-page issue 
is liberally illustrated with pictures from the past. 


Copies of the 75th Anniversary Issue of JOHPER 


are available at $1.50 each. 


Order From AAHPER * NEA 


1201 16TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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CLAIR V. LANGTON, Oregon State College; ROSS L. 
ALLEN, State University of New York, College of 
Education at Cortland; and PHILIP WEXLER, 

N. Y. State Department of Mental Hygiene, Albany 


Just Published! Book presents an overview of the total health 
program and shows how the services of people and agencies can 
be coordinated for maximum results. Considered, are problems 
of administration, child growth and development, securing com- 
munity cooperation, and aspects of school environment affecting 
health. Throughout, book offers simple yet accurate analyses of 
technical data. 1961, 477 pp. $6.50 


Leisure and Recreation 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, University of Southern California 
ESTHER S. NEUMEYER, Los Angeles City Schools 


A comprehensive treatment of the sociological aspects of 
leisure and recreation in modern society. Book summarizes and 
interprets materials drawn from a wide range of sources; points 
out current needs and problems, analyzes’ factors involved in 
various activities, and emphasizes the importance of social rela- 
tions and processes. 3rd Ed., 1958. 473 pp. $6.00 


Folk Dancing 


GRACE |. FOX, Florida State University; and 
KATHLEEN GRUPPE MERRILL 


A colorful collection of foreign and American dances that re- 
“quire many different formations and different types of per- 
formance. Clearly described, the dances are selected on the 
basis of their appeal to children and young adults. Diagrams 
of basic formations, and descriptions of -_ or steps keyed 
to musical scores are included. 2nd Ed., 1957. 50 ills., music 
scores. $4.50 


Take Your Pick from the 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


More Than 100 Titles—A Book for Every Sport and Activity 


Norm Van Brocklin’s Football Book: Passing, Punting, 


Quarterbacking. Norm Van Brocklin $3.50 
The Passing Game in Football. Jack Curtice $3.50 
Trampolining Illustrated. Chuck Keeney $4.00 
Progressive Weight Training. Jack R. Leighton $4.00 
Baseball Play and Strategy. Ethan Allen $6.00 
Baseball Techniques Illustrated. Ethan Allen $2.95 
How to Pitch. Bob Feller oe ‘ $2.95 
Baseball. Danie! E. Jessee __ $2.95 
How to Play Little League Baseball. Mickey | McConnell $4.00 
Track Techniques IIlustrated. Don Canham : $2.95 
Field Techniques Illustrated. Don Canham _ $2.95 
Cross-Country Techniques Illustrated. Don Canham ; $2.95 


Send for descriptive literature on books in 
Sports, Physical Education, and Recreation 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e New York 10 
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Write Directly to Publisher for Information 


GENERAL INTEREST 


Equipment and Supplies for Athletics, 
Physical Education, and Recreation: Re- 
port of National Conference on Equip- 
ment and Supplies for Athletics, Physi- 
eal Education, and Reereation, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, December 10-18, 1959. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: AAHPER, a department 
of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W. 
1960. 97 p. $2.50. A practical guide for 
the selection, purchase, and mai tenance 
of equipment and supplies has been de- 
veloped by the participants in the Na- 
tional Conference. Main chapter head- 
ings are Significance and Basie Prin- 
ciples, Selection—Types and Quantity, 
sudgeting, Procurement, Accountability, 
and Maintenance. Thirty-two examples 
of forms needed for ordering and budg- 
eting further clarify the text. 


Transactions of the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of The American College of Sports 
Medicine. Maurice E. Tannehill, editor. 
Philadelphia 3: Grover W. Mueller, 


Board of Education, Parkway at 21st 
Street. 1960, 82 p. $1.15. Papers in full 
and parts of the discussions are pre- 
sented. Topies include prevention and 
treatment of injuries, exercise and the 
kidney, protective use of strapping, 
fencing as a release for tension, health 
problems of basketball players, athletics 
for children, and reports of international 
conferences. 

Those First School Years. Department of 
Elementary School Principals, a depart- 
ment of the NEA, Washington 6, D.C.: 
National Edueation Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1960. 254 p. $4.00. De- 
signed to help elementary school princi- 
pals meet their responsibilities for the 
school program at the primary level— 
kindergarten through grade 3—this book 
is helpful also to teachers and parents. 
Materials are presented in the following 
major divisions: The Foeus Is the Child; 
The Child in Society; Early Childhood 
Edueation in Action; the Physieal En- 
vironment; Home-School Relationships; 
and Status and Trends. 


New! Ready in March 


Davis—The Philosophic Process 
in Physical Education 


By ELWOOD CRAIC DAVIS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


With a Foreword by MINNIE L. LYNN, Ph.D. 


The influence of major philosophic schools and positions, as 
well as the views of selected philosophers, are presented 
here to emphasize and guide the building of a personal 


Fhe at philosophy of physical education. Methods for applying 
philosophic operations to physical education are indicated. 

of ts Features include 9 criteria for belief acceptance; 8 steps that 

p d may lead to a change in one’s belief; a 14-step “critical 
_Kin , analysis”; 80 centers of belief regarding a philosophy of 


education; and 85 centers of belief regarding a philosophy 


of physical education. 


New. About 200 Pages. 


LEA « FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Ready in March. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


\ PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE. IOWA 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION by Professor M. Gladys Scott, 
State University of lowa and Esther French, Uni 
versity of Michigan was announced in a new revised 
edition a little over a year ago. There are presently 
over 50 schools using it in their classes 


The purpose of this book is to give a non-technical 
discussion of the uses of measurement and evaluation 
in physical education and to provide the student and 
teacher with a clear perspective in testing as a 
nart of teaching and learning. The book provides a 
background which is practically identical for those 
conducting boys’ and girls’ physical education pro- 
grams. 


All of the tests presented have been studied and 
have wunde:gone experimentation. The extent to 
which each meets the criteria of an effective test 
varies. Al' of the tests are described in sufficient 
detail to make it possible for them to be used with- 
out further sources 


The statistical methods are mainly those that are 
essential to enable the teacher or student to select 
tests and to analyze the scores obtained through 
their use. Progress in closing the gap between what 
is known and what is practiced is dependent upon 
the ability of physical education teachers to apply 
the results to the program. This simplified presenta 
tion should be helpful to the test user who has not 
specialized in research procedures The methods 
used in constructing skill tests, in analyzing them, 
and in combining such tests into batteries are de- 
scribed in a separate chapter for those persons in- 
terested in improving or constructing tests. 


The complete book has 510 pages, is beautifully 
cloth bound and sells for $6.25. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send you a 
brochure completely deseribing this book or send 
you an examination copy on approval if you wish 


New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Edited by Helen |. Driver, 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene 


CO-AUTHORS 


Dr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Cockefair, 
Family-life Educators 


Dr. Robert E. O'Connor, Child Psychiatrist 


Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Clergyman, 
Pres. Wisconsin Council of Churches 


A textbook for parents, this book describes 
the six emotional growth stages of child de- 
velopment. It suggests concrete ways of answer- 
ing questions and meeting needs for sex 
guidance on each age level. 


Emphasis is placed on teamwork of schools 
and parents. The role of the School is clearly 
defined. EVERY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH TEACHER CONCERNED 
WITH HELPING PUPILS TO DEVELOP 
HEALTHY ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX IS 
INVITED TO EXAMINE THIS BOOK. 


School, church and public health officials 
have endorsed SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR 
CHILD and are recommending it to their 
parents. It is being used as a text in parent 
study groups and in-service training courses for 
family-life educators. This book is acceptable 
to parents of Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
faiths. 


Sent on approval with full return privileges 
upon request. 


Postpaid—$4.50 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.0. Box 3222, Madison 4, Wisconsin 
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| 
NTH 
| OKS AND BULLETINS 


. Prepare students to meet 
today's challenge to raise 
the level of high school 

_ programs in 

physical education 


A Completely New Book 
Ready in March! 


Bucher 


METHODS AND 
MATERIALS 

FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


This is a completely new textbook on methods and materials for students prepar- 
ing to teach physical education in secondary schools. Written by an outstanding 
teacher and author in the physical education field, Charles A. Bucher, A.B., M.A., 
Ed.D., in collaboration with two experienced high school teachers, this new text 
considers physical education as a means to the development of wholesome, 
mature, healthy men and women. It strongly emphasizes that as an integral part 
of the overall educational program physical education must contribute its share to 
preparing young boys and girls for the trying problems they will be facing in the 
years ahead. 
This new book can help you point the way and show your students how directed 
physical education activities can be used most effectively in contributing to the 
total fitness of youth. Particularly designed for courses in “Methods and Materials 
in Secondary School Physical Education,” the book can also be used in almost 
any physical education course preparing the student for work at the secondary 
school level. The whole approach of the book is new, starting with the student's 
and teacher’s needs and interests, going to the community and the school, and on 
to the goals, program, technique of teaching and problems of teaching and grad- 
ing. In addition to the wealth of new methods and materials for teaching secondary 
school physical education, an extensive collection of forms, diagrams, records, 
references and other helpful materials are included in the Appendix. 
By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. With CONSTANCE KOENIG, B.A., M.S., Hartsdale Public 
Schools, Hartsdale, N. Y. and MILTON BARNHARD, B.S., M.A., Yonkers Public Schools, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Ready next month. Approx. 425 pages, 6%4” x 9%”, approx. 205 cuts. 
About $6.50 


Gladly sent to teachers of college level courses for consideration as a text! 


me The C. V. MOSBY Co. 


3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


Positive Health of Older People. National 
Health Forum. New York 19: National 
Health Council, 1790 Broadway. 1960. 
131 p. $2.25. This is a compact, timely 
resource with a fresh point of view 
which emphasizes the positive aspects of 
aging. Quoting authorities who spoke 
at the National Health Council’s 1960 
Health Forum, it reveals the latest de- 
velopments in the numerous fields that 
impinge on the well-being of the elderly, 
and enumerates practical suggestions for 
action to be taken by individuals, indus- 
try, the health professions, voluntary 
health and welfare agencies, and govern 
ment. 


Adventures in Living. Revised edition. 
Pattrie Ruth O’Keefe and others. Phila- 
delphia 7: John C. Winston Co., 1010 
Arch St. 1960. 214 p. Illus. $3.16. A part 
of the Winston Health Series, this text 
is written for the seventh grade level. 
The content areas offered include growth, 
physieal activity and growth, the body 
structure and function aspects of skele- 
tal, museular, and neural function, men- 
tal health, and a unit on safety education 
including first aid procedures. There is 
a glossary of terms and an appendix de- 
voted to narcotics, alcohol, and tobacco. 
This text is interestingly written in nar- 
rative style and is well illustrated throug- 
out. 


New Wider Horizons. Revised edition. 
Pattrie Ruth O’Keefe and others. Phila- 
delphia 7: John C. Winston Co., 1010 
Arch St. 1960. 209 p. Illus. $3.16. A part 
of the Winston Health Series, this text 
is written for the eighth grade level. The 
health content areas are community 
health, nutrition, mental and emotional 
health, body structure and function relat- 
ing to respiration, circulation, elimina- 
tion, endocrine system, and special senses. 


Junior Health Horizons. Pattric Ruth 
O’Keefe and others. Philadelphia 7: 
John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St. 
1960. 344 p. Illus. $3.60. This text is 
written for the junior high school student 
and the material included has been se- 
lected and reorganized from the revised 
editions of Adventures in Living and New 
Wider Horizons. The seven units include 
three devoted to an extensive develop- 
ment of body structure and function, in- 
cluding nutrition, and units on growth, 
mental and emotional health, safety edu- 
cation, and community health. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
and ATHLETICS 


Dance Directory. \ildred Spiesman, Edi- 
tor. Washington 6, D. C.: National See- 
tion on Dance of the AAHPER, a de- 
partment of the NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 1961. 56 p. $1.00. A listing of 
those institutions which prepare students 
to be dance teachers or professional per- 
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formers. Of special value to students in- 
terested in undergraduate or graduate 
dance programs. 


Focus On Dance—I. Gertrude Lippincott, 
editor. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Section on Dance of the AAHPER, a 
department of the NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 1960. 72 p. $2.00. This is the 
first issue of a yearly series designed to 
cover all fields of dance. Each issue will 
contain articles by leading dance educa- 
tors as well as special departments giving 
the latest information on materials for 
dance teaching, dance research and 
theses, and activities of the National See- 
tion on Dance. The current issue is con- 
cerned with movement education; it in- 
cludes interviews with pioneer dance edu- 
cators, a discussion of trends in eduea- 
tional dance, dance and the community, 
and other contributions of interest to all 
dance educators and students. 


Sports Illustrated Book of Horseback Rid- 
ing. Editors of Sports Illustrated. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, E. 
Washington Square. 1960, 87 p. $2.75. 
This is a beginner’s book on horseback 
riding which contains many valuable tips 
on the correct method of instruction for 
young people. Information is included 
on equipment for the horse and rider, 
the care and handling of horses, mount- 


ing and dismounting, and correct equita- 
tion. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 


Welfare in America. Vaughn Davis Bor- 
net. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1960. 319 p. $4.95. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Respiration. Peter Luchsinger, M.D., and 
Kenneth M. Moser, M.D. St. Louis: C. 
V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 
1960. 505 p. Illus. $15.75. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

AND ATHLETICS 
Athletics: How to Become a Champion. 
Percy Wells Cerutty. Distributed by 
SportShelf, P.O. Box 634, New Roch- 
elle, New York, for Stanley Paul & Co., 
Ltd., London. 1960. 190 p. Illus. $5.75. 
Basketball for Young Champions. Robert 
J. Antonacci and Jene Barr. New York 
36: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 
330 West 42nd St. 1960. 160 p. Tllus, 
$2.95. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


McCall's Golden Do-it Book. Adapted by 
Joan Wyckoff. New York 20: Golden 
Press, Inc., Rockefeller Center. 1960. 
156 p. Illus. $2.95, 

Rocket Manual for Amateurs. Bertrand 
R. Brinley. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave. 1960. 382 p. 


Illus. Paperbound—75¢; clothbound— 
$6.00. 

Things to Do in Science and Conservation. 
Byron Ashbaugh and Muriel Beuschlein. 
Danville, Ill.: Interstate Printers & 
Publishers, 19-27 North Jackson St. 
1960. 163 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Conference Proceedings —Golden Anni- 
versary White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Committee for Children and 
Youth, Room 411, 1145 - 19th St., N.W. 
1960. 429 p. $2.25. 

Soccer Football Rules, 1960-61. U.S. 
Soecer Football Association. New York 
1: The Association, 320 Fifth Ave. Dis- 
tributed by SportShelf, P.O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 1960. 16 p. Illus. 
20¢. 

Instructions in Table Tennis. Harry Ven- 
ner. Distributed by SportShelf, P.O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Museum 
Press Ltd., London. 1960. 121 p. Illus. 
$3.75. 

Conservation of Natural Resources in the 
Columbia Basin. National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. Washington 6, D. C.: the Fed- 
eration, 1412 Sixteenth St., N.W. 1960. 
14 p. Illus. Single copies are free; quan- 
tity orders at cost of publication. 
Proceedings for 14th Annual Great Lakes 
Park Training Institute. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University, Depart- 
ment of Recreation. 1960. 235 p. 


BUILDING FOR 


HEALTH 


| 


A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM—ELEMENTARY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series, Grades 1-10 


Bolton e Byrd e Foster e 


Outstanding Features: 


Social Health 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


River Forest, Illinois e Summit, New Jersey e Palo Alto, California 


Atlanta, Georgia ¢ Dallas, Texas 


Landis e 


Experienced Authorship 


A Total Health Program— 
Physical, Mental, Emotional and 


Positive Motivation 


Teachers’ Editions at each grade level 


Morgan e Nicoll 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 
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Social Dance Records 


FOXTROT — MAMBO — WALTZ 
RHUMBA — JITTERBUG — ARGEN- 
TINE TANGO — CHA CHA— SAM- 
BA — MERENGUE — POLKA 


Each album contains five easy dance 
lessons, except the Mambo which has 
six lessons. The Social Dance albums are 
complete with selected orchestra music, 
verbal instructions, diagrams and teach- 
er’s guide. 


Square Dance Records 


“SQUARE DANCE FAIR”-—"PROML- 
NADE and DO-SI-DO” — “SQUARE 
DANCE SWING’—”"SQUARE DANCE 
FUN-FEST” “SQUARE DANCE 
COUNTRY STYLE” 


A graded series of Square Dance albums. 
ranging from basic instructions and the 
simplest dances to the more complex 
ones .. . each album building on the 
skills in the preceding albums. Music by 
the Berkshire Mountain Boys. 


Living with Rhythms 


“BASIC RHYTHMS for PRIMARY 
GRADES.” 


Fifteen rhythms, especially suited for 
primary grades. They are designed for 
expressive dramatization; flexible enough 
to be used as a group activity or as a 
play out activity. Music composed by 
Luigi Cappucci, Conductor, and played 
by Raymond Therrien, pianist. 


All are long playing (33-1/3) unbreak 
able vinylite records pressed by Colum. 
bia Records, Inc. Price (excluding taxes) 
per album—$4.95 plus postage. 


“Especially for Dancing” 


This long playing album contains 13 
separate bands. Each record band is de- 
signed for dancing with the proper 
tempo, distinct beat and good rhythm 
so that dancing becomes most enjoyable 
to the couple or group. This record 
may be used as a practice record, a 
supplement to the series on Social Danc- 
ing Made Easy or a dance record for 
social gatherings or parties. The dances 
include Foxtrot, Mambo, Waltz, Rhum- 
ba, Jitterbug, Tango, Cha-Cha-Cha. 
Samba, Merengue and Polka. Price (ex- 
cluding taxes) —$3.98 plus postage. 


Address: 


EDUCATIONAL DANCE 
RECORDINGS, INC. 
P. O. Box 6062 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 
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nO 
with CALIFONE 


The new Califone Promenade II Model 42V 
portable sound system always performs loud 
and clear — indoors and out — always without 
strain. No strainon the voice. No straining 
to hear. No strain on the instrument itself. 
And no strain on the budget. 


PROFESSIONAL NET: $209.50 
Added attractions — 


Califone’s exclusive Cuemaster, 
providing immediate selection 
of any groove on any record. 
$12.50 EXTRA 

All-chrome player base — 
$12.50 EXTRA 


The Promenade’s two extended-range speakers fulfill all public address require- 
ments for games and other major events requiring maximum amplification. As a 
phonograph/ sound system, it offers superlative fidelity, plus remarkable spring 
float suspension which insures against groove jumping from floor vibration. The 
Strobeselector variable speed motor requires no warmup, and may be adjusted 
to any desired speed for rhythm and movement classes. Two additional 20-watt 
speakers mounted in matching dividing baffle cases (Model SP42) are optional. 


For full information on the Promenade I! Model 42V and other Califone variable 
speed models from $99.50, write Dept. JHPR-2 today. 


Keep pace 
with 


1020 N. LA BREA AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SELECTIVE AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS FOR EDUCATION 
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Write Directly to Film Producers or Distributors 
FILMS 


Time Pulls the Trigger. 25 win. color. Ac- 
celerated program of instruction about 
tobaeco, aleohol, and drugs. Focuses on 
the increasing health problems associ- 
ated with tobacco usage, utilizing the 
latest medical and scientific findings as 
the basis for the film. Write to John 
Lambourne, 307 West 100 North, Logan, 
Utah, for preview copy of film or more 
information. 


Introduction to Figure Skating. 25 min., 
l6mm, sound, ecolor—$4.50. Instrue- 
tional film with explanation, graphie 
examples, and demonstration of the 
skate, exercises, fundamental skills. and 
basic figures. Order through Audio 
Visual Center, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, New Hampshire. 


Let’s Have a Party. 16mm. color, sound, 
10 min., rental — $5.00; purchase — 
$100.00. Steps for planning, staging, 
and evaluating a social event. Produced 
by Broadman Press, 127 Ninth Awenue, 
North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. $ 


FILM and FILMSTRIP SERIES 
Sports Training Films 


Series shows fundamentals and dem- 
onstrates skills in three basie films. 
Fundamentals of Volleyball—l6inm, 10 
min., sound, b&w, $50.00; Fundamentals 
of Badminton—1l6mm, 12 min., sound, 
b&w, $60.00; Beginning Tennis—-16mm, 
14 min., sound, b&w, $70.00 (color 
$130.00). Write to All-American Pro- 
ductions, P.O. Box S801, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. 


Filmstrips for Basketball 


Basketball Rules for Girls is a set of 
six filmstrips in full color with captions. 
Cost is $25.00 for complete set. Topies 
covered are the game, violations and 
penalties, fouls and penalties, offiicating, 
and questions and answers. Consultants 
are Ann Travers, New York Board of 
Women’s Basketball Officials; Joann 
Johnson, Department of Physical Edu- 
eation, New Trier High School, Winnet- 
ka, Illinois; and Mary Estes, director 
of physical edueation, Avoca Schools, 
Wilmette, Illinois. Order from Teaching 
Aids Service, Ine., 31 Union Square 
West, New York 3, New York. 
Introduction to Skiing 

Ski School, a series of four films, 
each 16mm, b&w, sound, 124% min., fea- 


tures the expert instruction of Lucile 
Wheeler, World’s Champion Woman 
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Skier, and Réal Charette, Director of 
the Snow Eagle Ski School, St. Jovite, 
Quebec. The four films cover the neces- 
sary equipment and all the techniques 
for successful skiing. Series costs 
$295.00; single film is $85.00. Write 
to Brandon Films, Ine., 200 West 57th 
St., New York 19, New York. 


To Teach Good Grooming 


Good grooming is a subject of peren- 
nial interest to high school girls and a 
useful unit in health and vocational 
guidance courses. Four color films have 
been produced at the Patrick Stevens 
Famous Models studios in Chicago with 
teen-age models. The topies covered are 
posture, taking care of the hair, ward- 
robe, and make-up with emphasis on 
balanced diet, rest, and cleanliness. 
Write to International Film Bureau, 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chieago, Tli- 
nois. 


FILM CATALOGS 


Children’s Reading Service Audio-Visual 
Catalog. 1961. 32 p. 25¢ (free to super- 
intendents, principals, and librarians, if 
requested on official letterhead). Com- 
prehensive list of currently available 
recordings and filmstrips suitable for 
use In most school curriculums. Listings 
are arranged by subject area and inter- 
est level. Write to Department 61, Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
PL, Brooklyn 13, New York. 


Films for Agriculture. United World 
Films. 1960-61. 12 p. Films and film- 
strips listed have been selected from 
U. government-produced subjects 
now in release. Catalog includes sections 
on conservation and safety. Write to 
United World Films, Ine., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, New York. 


For the Teacher 


e A new film, entitled The Film and 
You, illustrates the role of the motion 
picture in the classroom. Running time 
is 13 minutes and price is $150.00 for 
color and $85.00 for black and white. 
Write to Bailey Films, Ine., 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, California. 

e Better Bulletin Board Displays is 
the 11th handbook in a series produced 
by the Visual Instruction Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. The 
handbook. gives suggestions and_ illus- 
trates techniques in planning and devel- 
oping educational bulletin board dis- 
plays that may be used by the classroom 
teacher. Cost is $2.00 a single copy. 


ST 
WITH NEW IDEAS 
Program Aids 


NOTHING builds stronger teams and 
better programs than these original, 
one-of-a-kind problem-solving work- 
savers. Get never-before results with: 


PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
PICK-A-PLAY* Coaching Aids 
RECORD-MASTER®* ‘Hall-of-Fame’ Displays 
ERASO* Posters & Charts 

SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
EQUIP-TROL* Inventory Control Systems 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
BANDMASTER* Formation Planner 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


See Sporti Dealer 


THE PROGRAM AIDS © 
Dept. J, 550 Sth Ave., WY. 36, 


ADD Keaowned 


ED DURLACHER 
TO YOUR STAFF 


with 


HONOR YOUR 


PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y 


Unique, Progressive Recorded 
Talk-Thru, Walk-Thru Method 


e Physical Fitness Activities to Music 
e@ Square Dances e Play Party 
e Couple Dances and 

& Mixers Singing Games 
e Rhythms e Marches 
e Folk Dances e Rope Skipping 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS I 

Box No.HPE,Freeport, N. Y. | 

(] Please Send FREE BROCHURE 

(0D Enciosed is 50¢ for 3343 rpm DEMONSTRA- ! 
TION RECORD giving excerpts from the albums | 
listed above. 


Name___ 


| 
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Three-Time Choice 
of the United States 
Olympic Swimming 


Join the finest mermaids of them all 
.. the United States Olympic Team — 
specify Ocean Mermaid, the choice — 
of Olympic Champions. You'll find the 
durability, serviceability, comfort, 
quality and fit that others promise 
- but rarely deliver. Next time be 
sure—order America’s most — 
widely used racing suit, 
OCEAN MERMAID! F 


Individually packed + Correctly Sized 
Comfortable + Weighs only 3 ounces + Not 
transparent + Dries almost instantly. 
Black + Royal Blue + Navy + Scarlet 
Dartmouth Green + Kelly Green 


WOMEN’S BUST SIZES: 30 to 40 
CHILDREN’S CHEST SIZES: 18 to 28 
SEND FOR CATALOG A 


Juggling Is Simple 


(Continued from page 27) 


ways use balls of the proper size and 
weight. 

8. Remember that only one ball 
is released at any one time. The 
flight of the balls is actually much 
slower than one realizes. 

9. When juggling three balls. 
count the number of times the balls 
are thrown in the air. An attempt 
can be made to throw one more ball 
each time in order to produce a 
challenge and make practice even 
more interesting. 

10. All balls should be thrown as 
close to the same height as possible. 
As juggling becomes easier the 
height can be reduced to about 
shoulder level or even lower if so 
desired. 


Simple Tricks with Three Balls 


Once a person learns to juggle, the 
following ten tricks can be easily 
performed. 

1. While juggling, throw one of 
the balls about seven feet in the air, 
and when it descends continue to 
juggle. 

2. While juggling, throw one of 
the balls about seven feet in the air 
allowing it to drop to the floor and 
bounce up again before continuing 
to juggle. 

3. Juggle two balls in one hand. 

4. While juggling throw one of 
the balls under the right leg with the 
right hand. 

5. Bounce one of the balls off the 
right forearm while juggling. 

6. Begin juggling by bouncing 
one of the two balls contained in the 
right hand off the floor. 

7. While juggling, bounce one of 
the balls off the forehead. 

8. While juggling, allow all three 
balls to drop to the floor and each 
make one bounce before continuing 
to juggle them. 

9. Begin juggling by throwing 
one of the two balls contained in the 
right hand behind the back and over 
the left shoulder. 

10. Begin juggling by holding all 
three balls in one hand and boune- 
ing them off the floor at the same 
time. 

Juggling is an activity whose 
benefits should be better recognized. 
A mild form of exercise, it helps 
develop better coordination and 
kinesthetic sense; it increases con- 
trol over automatic and instinctive 
movements. * 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN’S SPORTS 


IT’S TIME FOR SPRING 
INVENTORY! 


Do you have.... 
. Guides? 
AQUATICS 1959-61 (rev. July 
75¢ 


ARCHERY-RIDING 1960-62 
(rev. June '62) 24-815 $1.00 


BASKETBALL 1960-61 (rev. Aug. '61) 
24-819 


$1.00 
BOWLING-FENCING- 1960-62 
(rev. June 62) 24-818 $1.00 
FIELD HOCKEY- 62 
(rev. Aug. 62) 4-814 $1.00 
SOCCER-SPEEDBALL ‘ome 62 
(rev. July '62) 24-816 $1.00 
SOFTBALL - TRACK FIELD 1960-62 
(rev. Jan. 24-820 15¢ 
TENNIS-BADMINTON 1960-62 
(rev. June ’62) 24-821 $1.00 
VOLLEYBALL 1959-61 
(rev. Aug. ’61) 24-817 75¢ 


WINTER SPORTS AND ow, ACTIVITIES 
1959-61 (rev. July '61) 24-811 15¢ 


. . Scorebooks? 


BASKETBALL 24-807 75¢ 
FIELD HOCKEY 24-808 75¢ 
VOLLEYBALL (Official) 

24-809 75¢ 


. . Technique Charts? 
BASKETBALL (12 charts) 
24-844 


$1.00 

SPEEDBALL (8 charts) 24-833 $1.00 
VOLLEYBALL (11 charts) 

24-863 $1.00 


. Selected Articles Reprint Series? 


BASKETBALL 24-801 $1.00 
FIELD HOCKEY 24-803 $1.25 
SOCCER-SPEEDBALL 24-805 $1.00 
SOFTBALL 24-804 $1.00 
TENNIS-BADMINTON 24-802 $1.25 
VOLLEYBALL 24-806 $1.00 


. Special Publications? 


STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN. Guiding principles prepared by 
Standards Committee 24-112 75¢ 
RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS. Former- 

ly in Recreational Games-Volleyball Guide. 


Many new articles 24-813 75¢ 
CROUP GAMES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. 
Games for large classes 24-116 50¢ 


Filmstrip? 


SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS. 6 filmstrips 
in fuil color with captions. ane only, 


no rentals. 24-83 $24.00 
DGWS 
a 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
4 Please send me the publications in H 
dicated above. 
order of $2.00 or less. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Bill me Check enclosed 
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OCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN 


RESEARCH LABORATORY NEWS 


Motor Learning and Motor Performance 
Laboratory, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, reports that Grant Kuhns has 
been awarded the Hack Fellowship for 
1960-61. This $1500 fellowship is award- 
ed each year. Roger Burke of Occiden- 
tal College was a Research Fellow work- 
ing in the laboratory during the spring 
of 1960. Expansion of the laboratory 
continues. Gene Logan and Aileene 
Lockhart have received a grant from 
the Research and Publication Fund of 
the University of southern California 
for work on a study of transfer of 
strength at different angles of measure- 
ment. It is called “Specificity of 
Strength Transfer.” 


University of North Carolina Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology is a part of the 
Department of Physical Education and 
is directed by Carl S. Blyth. The lab- 
oratory staff is composed of three re- 
search assistants, all of whom are Ph.D. 
candidates. Consultation with members 
of the Staff of the University of North 
Carolina Medical School is an important 
facet of the laboratory research pro- 
gram. Staff members of the University 
Psychometric Laboratory also are econ- 
sulted regularly an the analysis of psy- 
chomotor and personahty data; they also 
offer valuahle suggestions regarding 
experimental design. 

Recent research has been in the area 
of heat stress. Subjects of varying 
body types, based on percent fat, have 
been subjected to high ambient tempera- 
tures. Physiological and psychological 
measurements are made and analyzed 
on subieets undergoing this stress situa- 
tion. The air-conditioned laboratory is 
equipped with a treadmill which is lo- 
cated inside a well-insulated heat cham- 
ber. The temperature and humidity can 
be controlled within narrow limits. 

The equipment of this laboratory is 
valued at $60,000 and includes: Beek- 
man Oxygen Analyzer; Haldane Gas 
Analysis Apparatus; Coleman Junior 
Spetrophotometer; Centrifuge; Con- 


Research Methods in Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation 
Completely revised in 1959, the seeond 
edition of this basie text should be re- 
quired reading in university and college 
courses on research methods in health, 
physical education, and recreation. It 
was prepared by the AAHPER Re- 
search Council. 535 p. — $6.00 


Order from AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


stant Temperature Bath; Spirometers; 
Douglas Bags; Integrating Pneumo- 
tachograph; Hand, Back, Chest, and 
Leg Dynamometers; Skinfold Calipers; 
Underwater Weighing Apparatus for 
determining percent body fat; Refrig- 
erator; Flowmeters; Kymographs; and 
Vitalometers. 

The facilities of the laboratory are 
used to strengthen the physiology of ex- 
ercise course taught in the Department 
of Physieal Education. 


Research Projects Recently Completed 
at Springfield College Physiology 
Laboratory 


An Ergometric Study of the Endurance 
of Various Muscle Groups of the Same In- 
dividuals, Peter H. Cohan and Peter V. 
Karpovich. The purpose was to develop 
a simple ergometric test of muscle 
groups indicative of the general endur- 
ance of the individual. Four different 
ergometers, grip, arm lever, arm pulley, 
and leg were used. Scores obtained from 
tests on each of these ergometers were 
correlated with the Step-Up Test as a 
criterion. 

The Efficacy of the Immobilization of 
Joints with Adhesive Tape, Josephine L. 
Rathbone and others. The purpose was 
to test various types of adhesive tape 
as to their efficacy in limiting joint mo- 
tion, stickability, elasticity, and holding 
quality. The subjects were tested as to 
amplitude of joint motion with a man- 
ual goniometer prior to the application 
of strapping, and retested after strap- 
ping. Different strapping procedures 
were utilized on different joints. 


An Electrogoniometric Study of the El- 
bow Joint, Richard H. Verzone and Peter 
V. Karpovich. The purpose was to de 
velop the electrogoniometer for the 
elbow joint, to measure pronation and 
supination. Comparison was made of 
measurements obtained with the electro- 
goniometer and with a manual goniome- 
ter to establish validity. Test and retest 
were done with the same tester, and with 
different testers, to establish objectivity 
and reliability. 

An Electrogoniometric Analysis of Bodily 
Movement, F. Ray Finley and Peter V. 
Karpovich. The purpose was to analyze 
walking, running, shot-putting, various 
track starts, golf swing, hitting in base- 
ball, pitching, and bowling. Pathological 
gait was also analyzed. The study was 
done by attaching the electrogoniometers 
to the ankle, knee, talocaleaneal, and 
elbow joints. An analysis was made of 
the angular change, velocities, and tem- 
poral relations. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


On September 11, 1961, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
cal therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of laboratory courses 
in zoology, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigomometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. Can- 
didates meeting the entrance require- 
ments of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science may accumulate 15 hours 
credit towards the M.A. dégree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3247, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 


ham, North Carolina. 
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Meller 
MUSIC 


for 


DANCE 


CLASS—TECHNIQUE— 
PERFORMANCE 
ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED 
With 
SUGGESTIONS for MOVEMENT 


ALBUM +1 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 
TECHNIQUE 


16 short pieces in different styles and 
tempos, each with a one-measure introduc- 
tion for preparation and suggested list of 
suitable techniques. 


ALBUM #2 
SECOND ALBUM FOR DANCE 


4 studies, each about 3 minutes long, mak- 
ing this a good follow-up for Album #1. 
Also, a complete 10-minute ballet, "The 
Fable of the Donkey,” including narrative, 
suggestions for performing and costume 
sketches. 


ALBUM #3 
THIRD ALBUM FOR DANCE 


10 “dancey" pieces for improvisation or 
>erformance. Some may also be used for 
technique classes, since they keep a steady 
deat. 


ALBUM +4 
MUSIC FOR RHYTHMS 
AND DANCE 


Primarily for use with children. 4 pages of 
suggestions for the teacher with no special 
training in movement, rhythms or use of 
music. For basic movement, dramatic play, 
rhythm band, etc. May also be used for 


more advanced classes. 


ON THE APPROVED LISTS OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION of Detroit, 
Boston, Kansas City, Miami, Washington, 
D. C., New York City, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Baltimore and many others. 


COMPOSED AND PLAYED BY FREDA 
MILLER. Each album contains 3 break- 
resistant records (6 sides) recorded with 
piano at 78 RPM for easy stop and go. 
Price per album $10.00 postpaid plus 52¢ 
federal excise tax unless school exempted. 
Descriptive brochure on request. Mail 
check, money order or school requisition. 


Freda Miller Records 


Dept. J, Box 383—Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


Let Dancers Tell the Story 


(Continued from page 28) 


and as nearly right as he can make 
them. He must ask himself, ‘‘Is tie 
work honest, is it fresh, and does it 
say what I wish it to say?’’ Then 
looking back on a finished work, he 
must ask himself again, ‘‘Is it in- 
teresting? Is it sufficiently beauti- 
ful? Is it art?”’ 


These are the processes we know 
so well, we teachers in the univer- 
sities and colleges, or wherever we 
are. But do we reach out and say, 
‘*Look, my friends, you poets, you 
composers, you teachers of other 
arts, we have much to share with 
you, as you have much to share with 
us. Let us give to your students, 
and you give to ours.’’ 

Do we reach out to those who 
administer our programs and say, 
**Do you not think, you college presi- 
dents, you administrators, you edu- 
cators, that there should be a bal- 
ance maintained between art and 
science in our curriculums today, 
even though the peoples of the world 
are rushing headlong into a scien- 
tific race? And do you not think 
that in this balance the dance has 
a special place ?”’ 

The most bitter conflicts that have 
divided the minds of men have been 
waged for one side of the truth to 
the suppression of the other side. If 
it is possible to reach a unity with 
all men, it may well be through the 
realization of balance, a_ balance 
between the mind and spirit, and a 
realization that all parts belong to a 
whole. The dance is no longer a 
side issue, but an essential part of 
this whole, making its own special 
contribution. 

It is not ‘‘once upon a time,”” it 
is now; but let us make ‘‘the won- 
derful thing happen.’’ Let us dance 
out of our studios and give demon- 
strations and lectures, ballets and 
concerts of excellence, and speak to 
our colleagues. Let us go forth that 
we, and the dancers, choreographers, 
and teachers of the future, may con- 
tribute more to the beauty that stirs 
men’s hearts and minds—and to 
better understanding among peoples. 
Let us go forth until all men say, 
“*The dance is a fine art. It contrib- 
utes much to the lives of men.”’ * 


Fetus WITH 
CAN YOU BUY LEOTARDS 


AT FACTORY WHOLESALE 
PRICES” 


HERE ARE 
ADDITIONAL 
REASONS 
WHY 


LEOTARDS 
ARE 
PURCHASED 


By 
HIGH SCHOOL 


AND COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 


throughout the United States. Many styles 
are offered in the illustrated catalogue. 
Fabrics: MER SHEEN . . . made from 2 ply 
mercerized combed peeler cotton, rib knit; 
NYLON STRETCH JERSEY . . . sweater 
weight; SATIN GLOW JERSEY . . . made 
from Du Pont’s high lustre rayon rein- 
forced with fine cotton. Leotards are in all 
popular shades. Girls’ and adults’ sizes. 
Expert workmanship in every detail—all 
seams reinforced. EVERY EDUCATOR LEO- 
TARD HAS THE EXCLUSIVE WHITE SANI- 
TARY INSIDE CROTCH, AN IMPORTANT 
HEALTH FEATURE. 


Style 12 


$2.50 child 
2.75 adult 


We manufacture tights without feet, calf 
and ankle length. From $2.75 up. WHOLE- 
SALE LEOTARD PRICES START FROM $72.50. 
Majorette and cheerleader costumes, cos- 
tumes for school recitals and classical 
plays, Modern Skirts and Swimwear. 


FREE POSTAGE 
SEND FOR STYLE CATALOGUE 
DELIVERY WITHIN 10 DAYS 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY, Dept. £ 
226 So. 11th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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CHAIRMAN-ELECT 


1. GERTRUDE X. MOONEY, professor of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion at the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, has served the Dance 
Section as Florida and Southern Dis- 
trict Dance Section chairman and was 
local chairman of arrangements for the 
preconvention conference of the Na- 
tional Seetion on Dance in Miami Beach 
in 1960. She has been vice-president of 
health in the Florida AHPER. She 
has served on many committees for 
AAHPER and has appeared on NSD 
convention programs at three different 
times. 

Dr. Mooney’s interests include all as- 
pects of physical education and health 
education, with specifie interest and 
teaching experience in folk, ballroom, 
modern, and children’s dance. She is the 
author of the book, Mezican Folk 
Dances for American Schools, and is ¢o- 
producer with Kathleen Merrill of an 
album of records for modern dance 
accompaniment entitled Studies and 
Sketches for Modern Dance. She has 
written for the Kappa Delta Pi publica- 
tion Forum, The Progressive Physical 
Educator, The Texas Outlook, and the 
Texas PTA Journal. 


2. VIRGINIA MOOMAW, associate pro- 
fessor and director of dance at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 


North Carolina, Greensboro, has held: 


the offices of North Carolina state dance 
chairman, Southern District Dance Sec- 
tion chairman, and treasurer for the 
National Section on Dance. She is eur- 
rently NSD secretary and chairman of 
the steering committee for the Confer- 
ence on Movement to be held at Wom- 
an’s College June 11-18, 1961. She 
served several years as chairman of the 
NSD Research Committee. 

Miss Moomaw has conducted demon- 
strations at state conventions and for 
various schools. She directed the teach- 
ing session in modern dance at the 1960 
Workshop of the National Association 
for Physical Education of College 
Women at Interlochen, Michigan. She 
also served on the steering committee for 
the Southern District Dance Conference. 

Virginia Moomaw edited Volumes I, 
II, and III of Dance Research and has 
made annual revisions and additions to 
dance research. She has written for 
Focus on Dance I, and contributed ar- 
ticles to the “Spotlight on Dance” col- 
umn of JOHPER and also The Notator. 
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Margaret Gisolo 


Peter Wisher 


Faith Clark 


Zora C. Piper 


Ralph A. Piper 


National Section on Dance 
1961 BALLOT 
(Vote for one person for each office) 
CHAIRMAN-ELECT (1961-62) 
(To succeed Dorothy Madden) 
() Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s Col- 


lege, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 


C) Gertrude X. Mooney, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Flor- 
ida 
SECRETARY (1961-63) 

(To succeed Virginia Moomaw ) 

[] Margaret Gisolo, Arizona State 


University, Tempe 


CJ Rose Strasser, State University 
College of Edueation, Brock- 
port, New York 


TREASURER (1961-63) 
(To succeed Patricia Rowe) 
00 Faith Clark, New York Univer- 
sity 
() Dorothy Maxwell Hughes, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln 
MEMBER-AT-LARGE (1961-63) 
(To succeed Miriam Lidster) 


0) Don Bégenau, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York 


(10 Zora Cernich Piper, St. Cather- 
ine’s College, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 

ADVISORY MEMBER (1961-63) 
(To succeed Jane Fox) 


(0 Ralph A. Piper, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 


(0 Peter Wisher, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 
No vote legal without a signature 


Signature 


Professional Address 


Member of AAHPER: Yes - 


No 


If you do not attend the business 
meeting of the National Section on 
Dance in Atlantic City, mail your 
vote by March 10 to Virginia Moo- 
maw, Secretary, National Section on 
Dance, Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


DANCE SECTION CANDIDATES — 1961 
Virginia Moomaw Gertrude X. Mooney a 
— en 
Rose Strasser 
\ 
Derethy M. Hughes 
Don Begenau Po 
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IMPROVISATIONS 


MODERN DANCE 

(long playing record) 
Designed to answer the needs of the modern 
dance teacher, who lacks an accompanist. 
Contains 25 piano improvisations—1% min- 
utes average each—for the basic techniques 
of modern dance. Product of 20 years experi- 
ence as dance accompanist for Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. Used in over 1500 
studios and schools throughout the country. 
Complete with instructions, $10.45 including 
postage. 


Send for Free Descriptive Folder 


SARAH MALAMENT 
3215 NETHERLAND AVE. BRONX 63, N. Y. 


New London Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


“America's Center 
for 
Modern Dance" 


1961 SESSION 
JULY 10-AUGUST 20 


Write for Bulletin and Application 


. it is a valuable tocl for the teacher of 
wide experience as well as the novice . . . 
M. L. Leahy, Elementary Supv. 
Board of Education, West Orange, N. J. 


TEACHER'S DANCE HANDBOOK 
No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 
For the first time, an authoritative COM- 
VLETE study, analysis, history and method 
for the grade school teacher. Rhythms, Song 
Viays, Play-Party Games, Folk and Square 
Dances, Etc. with background, teaching sug- 
gestions. This outstanding book, already 
adopted by many major citics as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as a basic 

text by teacher training institutions. 
Order by Mail, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available onty from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


New Price for 

Dance Directory 
The current edition (1961) of Dance 
Directory, listing institutions which offer 
major or minor p rograms for the prep- 
aration of dance teachers or perform- 
ers, costs $1.00 per copy. Your order 
should be accompanied by payment. 
Order from 

AAHPER-NEA 
1201 16th St., N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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SECRETARY 


1. ROSE STRASSER, associate professor 
(dance) at the State University College 
ot Education, Brockport, New York, has 
served the Eastern Distriet Dance See- 
tion as secretary and has been state 
president, vice-president, and treasurer 
of the Association of Women in Physi- 
cal Education of New York State. She 
has been dance consultant for the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Edueation, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
New York, and for the Dance Commit- 
tee of the Association of Women in 
Physical Education of New York State. 
She has taught many dance workshops 
at state conventions and regional and 
local meetings. She is currently chair- 
man of the Dance Committee of the 
New York State AHPER. 

Miss Strasser contributed to the 
AAHPER publication Developing Dem- 
ocratic Human Relations through Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Her article, “Teaching So- 
cial Dance to Large Groups,” was pub- 
lished in The Physical Educator. 


2. MARGARET GISOLO, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical edueation at Arizona 
State University, Tempe, has held the 
offices of Arizona state dance chairman, 
Southwest District Danee Section chair- 
man, and vice-chairman of the National 
Section on Danee for the Portland eon- 
vention in 1959. She has served as See- 
retary of the Arizona AHPER. 

Miss Gisolo has directed a modern 
dance performing group for a number 
of years and has participated on the 
programs of many district and_ state 
conventions. She wrote an article, “A 
Summer’s Adventure with Mary Wig- 
man,” for the Arizona Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. She also contributed a radio pro- 
gram, “To Dance Is to Speak,” to the 
University “Tdeas” series. 


TREASURER 
1. FAITH CLARK jis an instructor of 


health and physical education at New 
York University. She was formerly at 
Illinois State Normal University. She 
presented a master lesson, “Boys at 
Work—Creating,” at the preconvention 
conference of the National Section on 
Dance in Miami Beach in 1960. She 
has taught for and daneed with Erika 
Thimey of Washington, D. C., and Jan 
Veen of Boston, Massachusetts. 

The first issue of Focus on Dance I 
contained Miss Clark’s article on “The 
Edueator’s Dilemma.” She is eurrently a 
member of a state committee preparing 
a brochure on the contribution and im- 
portance of physical education, art, and 
music to the curriculum. 


2. DOROTHY MAXWELL HUGHES, as- 
sistant professor at the University of 
Nebraska, Lineoln, served the Central 
District Dance Section as chairman in 


To attend the National Section on 
Dance Workshop on Movement at the 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, June |I- 
18, write for applications NOW to 
Virginia Moomaw, Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 


1957-59 and was previously secretary 
and chairman-elect. She was secretary- 
treasurer of the Nebraska AHPER in 
1956. She was the author of an article 
“Rhythm Is an Art” in the Nebraska 
Alumnus in 1956. 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 
1. ZORA CERNICH PIPER, assistant pro- 


fessor of physical education at St. Cath- 
erine’s College, St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
currently chairman of the Minnesota 
Dance Section. She has conducted 
teaching sessions in dance at state and 
district physical education conventions 
and at state and national square dance 
conventions and institutes. She was on 
the teaching staff of American Squares 
Summer School (square, round, ball- 
room, folk danee) at Camp Ihduhapi, 
Loretta, Minnesota, for several sum- 
mers. In 1956-57, she was a Fulbright 
lecturer in physical edueation at the 
University of Rangoon in Burma. 

Mrs. Piper was co-author with her 
husband, Ralph Piper, of two books; 
Developing the Creative Square Dance 
Caller, 1956, and 175 Folk and Round 
Dances, 1954. Her articles on dance 
have appeared in American Squares and 
The Roundup, the magazine of the Folk 
Dance Federation of Minnesota. With 
Ralph Piper, she co-authored “The 
Child’s Nature and Square Dancing,” in 
Sets in Order, November 1960. 


2. DON BEGENAU, assistant professor of 
health and physical education at Queens 
College, Flushing, New York, has served 
the Eastern District Dance Section as 
chairman twice and treasurer once. He 
was chairman of the NSD Ruth Whit- 
ney Jones Dance Loan Fund. He is 
vice-president of recreation for the New 
York State AH PER for 1960-61, and he 
has been president of the Long Island 
Square Dance Callers Association. He 
is a member of the New York State 
Dance Committee and maintains an ae- 
tive yearly interest in the Eastern Dis- 
trict Dance Section. He has taught on 
the college level since 1938. 

Mr. Bégenau has been dance editor of 
the Journal of the New York State 
AHPER and has written several articles 
for it. He has written articles for 
American Squares and Dance Magazine. 
ADVISORY MEMBER 
1, RALPH A. PIPER, professor of phys- 
ical education at the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, has served the Na- 
tional Section on Danee as member-at- 
large, chairman of the Central District 
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Dance Section, and chairman of Minne- 
sota Dance Section. He has been presi- 
dent of the Folk Dance Federation of 
Minnesota and secretary of Swingmas- 
ters Association, a local callers group. 

Dr. Piper has taught folk and ball- 
room dance since 1928 and square and 
round dance since 1938 at Kansas State 
College and the University of Muinne- 
sota. He has ealled square dances and 
conducted workshops for leaders in 30 
states and Canada. He directed and was 
on the teaching staff of the American 
Squares Summer School (square dance 
camp) and has taught danee workshops 
at state, district, and national physical 
education conventions; at state, national, 
and international folk and square dance 
conventions; and at the National Ree- 
reation Congress. He has taught short 
courses in danee at New York Univer- 
sity, the University of West Virginia, 
and San Francisco State College. 

With Zora Piper as co-author, Dr. 

Piper wrote two books: 175 Folk 
Round Dances, 1954, and Developing 
the Creative Square Dance Caller, 1956. 
Over a number of years, he has had ar- 
ticles on dance subjects in The Folk 
Dancer, The Physical Educator, Amer- 
ican Squares, Sets In Order, The Coun- 
try Dancer, The Roundup, Let’s Dance, 
Northern Junket, Viltis, 
Round, and Fiddle and Squares. 
been associate editor of American 
Squares and Square ’n Round and is 
currently on the editorial board of The 
Roundup. 
2. PETER R. WISHER, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Ath- 
leties at Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., has held the offices of dance 
chairman of the Distriet of Columbia 
AHPER; Eastern District dance chair- 
man; and vice-president of the Mason- 
Dixon Intercollegiate Athletie Confer- 
ence. He is the director of the Gallau- 
det College Performing Dance Group 
which has appeared on several national 
convention programs, including the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. He has conducted dance work- 
shops in Baltimore, Maryland, and at 
American University and Howard Uni- 
versity, and for the Montgomery Coun- 
ty Physical Education Teachers. His 
system of manual communication for 
underwater swimmers, devised for the 
United States Navy, was recently fea- 
tured in the Navy’s official publication, 
All Hands. The new system has been 
included in the training of underwater 
swimmers. 

Dr. Wisher’s articles include “Dance 
and the Deaf” in JOHPER and “De- 
fense Against the Tall Pivot” in the 
Athletic Journal. He was editor of a 
review Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation for educators for the deaf. 
He presented a paper in the Research 
Section of AAHPER on “The Uses of 
an Electronie Device in Measuring Gross 
Motor Response.” 
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Bur to last a long time. 


pproved dimensions. 


Satistoction guaranteed. 
made. 


Send for new base circular. 


Ceo 
Marquette 


360 N. M 
~S Jy Fond du Lac, Wis. 


free 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 


SCANDINAVIA 


Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
1 to August 11, 1961. 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Scandinavia, including Finland. (All lec- 
tures in English) 
Write: 
tional Summer 


Admissions 
School, 


Office, Oslo Interna- 
Northfield, Minn. 
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EASY POST 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
SPORTS, 
RECORD SHEETS. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


INDIVIDUAL 
SQUAD CARDS; 


— INEXPENSIVE 


DANCE; 


INCLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 


Heyworth, Ul. 
1612 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 


BRIGADOON (top) and U-SHELL 
BUCKLE STRAP (bottom) both in 
black and red kid . . 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 


$9.98... 


k, white, red kid... $8.95 


SEND FOR the CAPEZIO catalog showing 


e of dance and physical education 
and accessories. CAPEZIO, 


1612 Broadway, New York 19 


: icago + Los Angeles 

Hollywood San Fran- 
cisco * San Mateo 
Montreal + Toronto 
COBBLER Ottawa 


EYEGLASS HOLDER 


Holds eyeglasses from slipping. 
sliding, falling off or being ac- 
cidentally knocked off in active 
sports, work or play. NEW IM- 
PROVED ADJUSTABLE RUBBER 
TIPS. Adjustable rubber tips 
fit any size or shape temple 
ends. Adjustable elastic band 
Comfortable. Easy to slip on 
and off. Reg. Pat. USA-Canada 
1956. 1.00 each 


40¢ e 
AT ALL SPORTS SHOPS OR. WRITE 


SERON MFG. CO. 


WHISTLE MOUTH- 
PIECE COVER 


Neoprene Rubber — Tasteless — 
Odorless—Complete protection 
to lips and teeth summer and 
winter. No metal contact. End 
extension prevents chipping 
front teeth. Comfortable Wash- 
able. Colors: Red- 

Pat. 

ritain. 


Barber Bldg. 


LANYA 

NEW IMPROVED SYNTHETIC 
“N” RUBBER TUBING. Com- 
fortable. Washable. Unaffected 
by body oils or salts. Special 
stainless spring steel snap catch. 
Easy to use. Positive holding. 
Black color. @ Pat. USA. 


75¢ each 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book”— information on the planning, building 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


Price of book $3.00. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


Have you thought about teaching physical education at the junior high school 
level? This special feature presents to student majors some of the opportuni- 
ties and satisfactions of working at this educational level. In between the ele- 
mentary level and the senior high school, although not always set up as a sepa- 
rate school, grades 7, 8, and 9 offer a special challenge. They share with the 
other levels many vexations and rewards—but they have their own excitement 
and challenge growing out of the ferment of early adolescence. Here four 
junior high school teachers who enjoy their work tell you why. 


ec The field of 
teaching physical 
education in the 
junior high school 
offers many oppor- 
tunities and satis- 
factions. Our re- 
cent emphasis on 
physical fitness has 
ereated a definite 
need for top qual- 
ity personnel in 
this area. Students 
at this level are 
going through a tremendous growth 
physically and mentally. Satistactory in- 
struction in grades 7, 8, and 9 requires 
teachers who have an understanding of 
children and considerable knowledge in 
physical education. The part the teacher 
plays in these youngsters’ lives can 
make a vital contribution to their total 
development. Working with junior high 
school students keeps a teacher mentally 
alert as well as physically active. A 
ehance to work directly with this age 
group, to help them meet their needs, 
physically, mentally, socially, emotion- 
ally, is an opportunity that challenges 
instructors. 

Providing students with the oppor- 
tunity of learning basie sport skills and 
good sportsmanship is an essential part 
of the junior high school physical edu- 
eation program. For me, there is no 
more challenging or interesting career 
than to devote oneself to helping others 
learn skills which will bring enjoyment 
now and later in adult life. 

The expansion in secondary education 
has created a demand for qualified phys- 
ical education graduates to teach in the 
junior high schools. The junior high 
school eurriculum has recently under- 
gone changes which demand that all sub- 
ject areas employ superior teaching 
procedures. New ideas and research are 
needed to meet this challenge. 

The related fields of recreation and 
safety education present to the physical 
education major a variety of available 
positions. Here in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, the recreation departments of the 
city and the county often utilize physi- 


Jack M. Johnson 
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cal education instructors as resource 
persons, directors, and leaders. 

It would be hard not to enjoy work- 
ing with teenagers in physical educa- 
tion. Their enthusiasm and interest in 
learning games and sport skills are tre- 
mendous. They want to excel physically 
and are willing to explore team and in- 
dividual sports to satisfy this desire. 
This enthusiasm is an incentive to the 
physical education teacher to develop 
an excellent program and to coneern 
himself with its improvement. The in- 
structor feels a sense of deep satisfac- 
tion to see students transfer skills 
learned in the gymnasium to the after- 
school programs of intramurals and ree- 
reation. “he realization of what the 
junior high student learns and carries 
with him into adult life would inspire 
any physical education teacher to weigh 
seriously the importance of his work. 

Often the atmosphere of a junior 
high school is determined in physical 
education classes. Students must be 
aware that living with others, as in the 
playing of games, requires rules. They 
need to learn how to handle winning 
and losing situations in life. Learning 
self-discipline and reducing tensions are 
other values of physical education. 

There are other rewarding experi- 
ences for the teacher working with teen- 
agers, such as guiding them through 
what might be termed an awkward stage 
of life. These young people are devel- 
oping more than at any other time since 
infancy, and as a result they possess a 
deep concern about themselves. They 
enjoy self-testing programs that indi- 
cate to them where they stand physically 
in relation to others. Helping them to 
develop muscular coordination, over- 
come self-consciousness, and use tests to 
show progress are aims of the physical 
education teacher. 

When I realize how the physical edu- 
cation teacher is often admired and 
looked up to by the students and re- 
spected by the community, I feel a sense 
of achievement in having chosen junior 
high school physical education as my 
career.—JAcK M. Jonnson, Hunt Jun- 
ior High School, Tacoma, Washington. 


There are a num- 
ber of perfectly 
valid reasons for 
choosing a particu- 
lar career field. You 
may make your se- 
lection on the basis 
of high salary or 
high security; you 
may east your lot 
with art or travel; 
you may want ex- 
citement. Or you 
may want to ren- 
der a special kind of service which 
brings you deep and rewarding satisfac- 
tion. Teaching physical education in the 
junior high school is an engrossing 0c- 
cupation; it is not an amusing enter- 
tainment of the pupils. It is not all 
play; it is attractive, compelling, and 
challenging work. Junior high school 
boys and girls undergo changes both 
physical and mental that make them 
strikingly different from children in any 
other age group. 

In physical education, more than any 
other major field, we can meet the objec- 
tive of the function of a school, that of 
helping young life grow into mental, 
emotional, and social maturity. The 
needs which all children experience as 
they strive to lead emotionally comfort- 
able lives, in which they can make nor- 
mal progress toward maturity, are: the 
need for affection and security, which 
creates feelings of being wanted and a 
sense of belonging; the need for reeog- 
nition and reward; the need for achieve- 
ment and suecess, which helps to create 
feelings of adequacy; and the need for 
fun and adventure. Physical education 
in the junior high school can meet these 
needs through so many various ways, 
and what can be more gratifying to a 
teacher than the knowledge that he or 
she has helped in bringing about these 
ends. 


Jackie Rothman 


The junior high school years are truly 
the formative years in children’s life. 
Their interests widen, and they find ad- 
venture in new experiences. This is the 
age during which most of the skills are 
developed for carry-over to senior high 
school. The students are beginning to 
think for themselves and talk intelli- 
gently, and they are interested in new 
ideas. More is demanded of the teacher 
because of the students’ inquisitiveness, 
for they can ask some very good ques- 
tions. There is opportunity for the 
teaching of health information and good 
grooming —the understanding of good 
habits, skills, and attitudes that will en- 
able them to live vigorously, happily, 
and safely. 

Much guidance can be given by the 
physical education teacher at this level, 
and he should be an invaluable aid in 
the guidance program. The physical 
education class provides a “stage” for 
guidance; guidance for physical growth 
and value concepts, guidance for matur- 
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ity of personality through acceptance of 
self as well as for awareness of group 
responsibility. Knowing that behavior 
can be changed and modified, the physi- 
cal edueation instructor ean build on the 
strengths and weaknesses of each stu- 
dent. He knows the value of success, the 
importance of wholesome self-respect, 
and he tries to ensure each student the 
opportunities for these goals. 

Physical educators in the junior high 
school like their work because they are 
almost inevitably working with students 
who are having a good time and who are 
eager to cooperate and anxious to learn. 
Although the work will be arduous at 
times, teaching these children as they 
pass through this period of unrest and 
uncertainty offers deep and rewarding 
satisfactions —JacKig RorHMan, Mi- 


ami Edison Junior High School, Miami, 


Florida. 


We recognize 
that physical edu- 
cation is an impor- 
tant part of educa- 
tion concerned with 
the growth and de- 
velopment of boys 
and girls. Today, it 
is more important 
than ever to pro- 
vide our young peo- 
ple with skills and 
interests through 
physical education, 
for the individuals who possess strength, 
vigor, and character are the greatest re- 
sources of our country. The junior high 
school is an important period in which 
these factors of development must not 
be negected. 

Most of you have had enough psychol- 
ogy to know the general characteristics 
of junior high school pupils. With this 
knowledge you have an idea of the chal- 
lenge which confronts one in working 
with this particular age group. The 
challenges and experiences are endless 
and of course vary, as no two teachers 
are alike in personality, skill, speech, or 
attitude toward these young people. 

Every level, every situation, and every 
day offers its own unique opportunities. 
My purpose in writing this article is not 
to compare but to give you an idea of 
what could be experienced and what 
basie qualities are important in making 
teaching in a junior high school an en- 
joyable and rewarding experience. 

Each age level hag its own significant 
characteristies. The junior high stu- 
dents are at the age of confusion. If 
they should act like children, they are 
thought to be silly; if they aet out their 
interpretation of adult behavior, they 
are thought to be delinquent. This is the 
age when deep and lasting impressions 
ean be made. This is the age when what- 
ever you say or do not say, do or do not 
do for them, can make a world of differ- 
ence in their first steps toward maturity. 


Norma Jean Don 
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Reward in working with these young 
people comes because you ean actually 
see what you are doing for them by not- 
ing progress and development not only 
in their physical skills but also in their 
thinking, attitudes, and general behavior 
factors which will have great influence 
on the life adjustment of every individ- 
ual. 

You have undoubtedly been told many 
times that when you start teaching, you 
must motivate your pupils. This is true 
in some instances, but in general you 
will find these young people are already 
highly motivated. Regardless of the en- 
vironment or the type of facilities you 
may have, these young people want ac- 
tion. They are ambitious, eager to learn, 
enthusiastic, and interested, if there is 
mutual respect between the teacher and 
pupils. This is not the respect demanded 
with a “strong arm,” but the respect 
that is instilled through kindness and 
understanding. By using their motiva- 
tion wisely, we can direct it toward 
helping meet the desired aims and ob- 
jectives of developing the body, moral 
character, desirable outlets for self- 
expression, and a sincere sense of hu- 
mility within each individual. 

When you first enter the field of 
teaching, it will be understandable that 
you will be enthusiastic, optimistic, and 
perhaps impatient at times for greater 
speed in pupil accomplishments. You 
will expect or want perfection of many 
things in a short time. Enthusiasm and 
optimism are desirable characteristics, 
but you must have the understanding of 
the pupil and of the learning process of 
this particular age group, or disappoint- 
ment and discouragement may follow. 

If at times things are not always as 
you had anticipated, and you do find 
yourself disappointed and discouraged, 
remember this: “Let discouragement 
harden your determination, never your 
heart.”— Norma JEAN Don, Spring 
Junior High School, Tucson, Arizona. 


While enumerat- 
ing the many’ chal- 
lenges of teaching 
physical education 
at the junior high 
school level, a col- 
lege senior might 
have some difficulty 
in discriminating 
between the chal- 
lenges of this level 
Robert C. Meerdink and those of the 

elementary level. 

Maybe this is as it 
should be. A program of physical edu- 
cation should show continuity. However, 
experience at both the elementary and 
junior high levels of education has re- 
vealed to me some noteworthy compari- 
sons. The importance of physical edu- 
eation on all levels is without question 
—each program serves a definite need 
related to a specifie level. 


The junior high school level student 
faces situations in our environment to- 
day that he or she was not able to fully 
comprehend at earlier age levels. These 
students are going through a rapid pe- 
riod of growth and, as a result, they ex- 
perience various discomforts relative to 
the social mores of the community. With 
the ever increasing use of the misnomer 
“juvenile delinquency,” other adjust- 
ments in life become increasingly impor- 
tant. Problems of dating, use of the 
family car, study habits, curfew, sex, 
just to mention a few, now become ma- 
jor areas of concern. The most obvious 
challenge to me at this age level was to 
help meet the needs of this group of 
citizens to make their transition into 
adolescence and adulthood as natural as 
possible. 

The satisfaction of being in a posi- 
tion to help boys and girls of junior 
high age is almost endless. This is the 
level in which they are ready to put into 
practice the skills learned on the ele- 
mentary level and learn new skills. This 
is the age in which we physical educa- 
tors must revitalize their instinctive urge 
to play and capture that enthusiasm in 
constructive techniques and program- 
ing. Here is where a keenness for sports 
appreciation and participation can be 
developed. I would like to think that 
much of the interest in many of our 
carry-over sports is ignited in the jun- 
ior high school physical education pro- 
gram. Here is where the importance of 
good posture, grooming, dress, and the 
many other requirements of society can 
be exploited with success. The junior 
high school physical education program 
lends itself well to the improvement and 
development of boy-girl relationships. 

The willingness to work with boys and 
girls in itself does not appear to be 
enough. One must possess a certain de- 
gree of compassion in the understand- 
ing and handling of this age group. Al- 
though their behavior is sometimes de- 
seribed as irresponsible and erratic, the 
physical educator’s role is one in which 
he must comprehend and evaluate such 
behavior. A physical education instrue- 
tor can put into practice the skills and 
techniques that make him not only a 
teacher but also a confidante, a coun- 
selor, and a guide. The multiform prob- 
lems keep him from getting stagnant. 
Professional progress and the commu- 
nity aspects of the program keep him 
figuratively, if not literally, on his toes. 
A physical edueator’s answer to this 
challenge can only interpreted 
through his or her philosophy of physi- 
eal education and its role in the curricu- 
lum of our schools today. 

Looking back over more than four 
years as a junior high school physical 
education instructor, I ean truthfully 
say, “the greater the challenge, the 
greater the satisfaction.” — Roperr C. 
MEERDINK, Aztell Park Junior High 
School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
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FOLD 'N 
error ROLL-A-WAY 
POOL TABLE 


YEAR-ROUND HIGHLIGHT OF 
YOUR RECREATION PROGRAM! 


Steel dollies, 2 fittings 

with rubber casters, support steel 
slip into fittings dollies. Table 
on side of table. legs fold flat. 


Now... even in tight, crowded areas . . . make pool a regular part of your program! 
With easy-to-use Roll-A-Way accessory, every Superior pool table 
folds and rolls away for flat, compact storage — freeing your floor 
for other activities. Write Superior for price list today! 


oC INDUSTRIES CORPORATION + 520 COSTER STREET + NEW YORK 59, N.Y. «. DAYTON 9-5100 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FOLD 'N ROLL-A-WAY TABLE TENNIS TABLES 


ready for all activities 


with yard 


UCHAMPION) 
This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 


highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


GYM FINISH 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 
0 Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and e 

Z =o Ask the Hillyard finishing my gym floor. . 

__, Maintaineer®"” in your area 0 Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. ° 

to draw up a maintenance program for your floor No obligation! ° 

—also for tips on preparation 

for dances, etc. He's 

Name . 

On Your Staff Firm or : 

Not Your Payroll. Institution.......... 

. 

ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI San Jose, Calif. » Passaic, N.J. State 


\ 
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Senator Symington Cites 
Importance of United States 
Coaches Abroad 


The importance of the American ath- 


lete abroad was stressed by Senator 
Stuart Symington in an address de- 
livered to the Metropolitan Golf Writers 
Association in New York City on Jan- 
uary 24. Because of the attention 
aroused by the American sports com- 
petitor abroad, the Senator added, “We 
may be able to absorb a flareup of bad 
sportsmanship in an event over here, 
but the bad loser overseas is a heavy 
liability to all Americans.” 

Symington declared there is no better 
ground of common interest than the field 
of sports for winning friends in other 
countries. “Sports not only provide a 
means for friendly contact with people 
on the othe side of the Iron Curtain, 
they also offer us a way to cement 
friendships at the people-to-people level 
with the companion countries of the 
free world.” 

He said the Russians send out some 
5000 sports people a year as good will 
emissaries, while the United States sends 
out about 300. “We still have not taken 
full advantage of the opportunity,” he 
added. 

Senator Symington spoke further on 
the contribution that American coaches 
and physical education teachers have 
made by teaching in foreign countries. 
He cited particularly Bill Miller, javelin 
thrower on America’s 1956 Olympic 
team, who has spent five years in South 
Asian countries as an advisor and tech- 
nical consultant on track and field to 
schools and clubs. “In several foreign 
countries, American teachers of sports 
became so popular,” he said, “they were 
drafted to coach the squads of those 
countries preparing for the 1960 Olymp- 
ies.” (See December JOHPER, pages 
19 and 53, for story of the contribu- 
tions members of the profession have 
made abroad.) [Account of Symington’s 
speech from AP release, January 24. | 


Report on Mouth Protectors 


The 24-page report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Mouth Protectors of AAH- 
PER and the American Dental Associa- 
tion ‘offers valuable information for 
those interested in providing protective 
equipment for football players and 
players in other contact sports. Of spe- 
cial value is the comprehensive and well- 
illustrated chapter on the procedure for 
making a latex mouth protector. Write 
to AAHPER-NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D. C., for your 
copy of the booklet. Single copy is 50¢. 


‘HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


JOSEPH BROWN, associate professor of 
sculpture at Princeton University, is 
also the boxing coach. He visited AAH- 
PER to solicit assistance for and build 
interest in a favorite project of his—the 
combination of sports and art, in a spe- 
cial museum for works of art depicting 
sports and games. Mr. Brown was an 
assistant to R. Tait MeKenzie, the fa- 


mous seulptor and physical educator who 
played such an important role in the 
early history of the AAHPER. Brown 
helped work on McKenzie’s sculpture 
entitled Column of Youth, which now 
stands in the NEA Headquarters Build- 
ing. He is well known for his own 
statues of athletes and, in addition, has 
designed new kinds of playground ap- 
paratus departing from traditional 
forms and ideas. 


National Art Museum of Sport 


To develop further in America a 
sound art tradition through the medium 
of sports, a non-profit educational insti- 
tion was incorporated in 1959. The pur- 
pose of this organization, the National 
Art Museum of Sport, is to increase the 
appreciation of art by familiarizing the 
sports-minded publie with works of art 
in the sports field and to provide inspira- 
tion for new works. 

NAMOS hopes to accomplish this by 
touring exhibits of works of art in the 
sports field; by awards for outstanding 
works; by encouraging the commission- 
ing of art subjects in the field of sport; 
by the development of a national mem- 
bership; and by the establishment of a 
permanent museum, separate and dis- 
tinct from existing institutions. 

All forms of art and all sports will 
be given equal consideration in this un- 
dertaking. Inquiries concerning NAMOS 
should be directed to 27 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


For Baseball 
and Softball 
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WILLE Sip 
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STAR PERFORMERS 


In the World of Sports 


GRAND SLAM | 


Grand Slams at your Dealers 


Catalogs in full color © Sent on request 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO, ‘oulsvitts 
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: WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
: OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS : 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS—Quali- 
ity gymnastic apparatus, physical 
conditioning and anthropometric 
equipment, game standards and 
gym mats. 


PHYS-EDUCATOR — Popular exer- 


cise equipment designed especially 

for elementary schools. Installs 

4 easily, anywhere. 

tt BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS — Fa- } 
“A mous Selektor® Brand scoreboards 

“ — accurate, fast and absolutely de- a. 
pendable. 


SAFE-WAL — Cushioned wainscot 
for gyms and multi-purpose rooms. 
Absorbs and dissipates body im- 
pact. 


Excellence of design, materials and craftsmanship 
has been a Nissen MEDART tradition. So has the 
satisfactory solution of all problems concerning the 
planning and equipping of gymnasiums. Whatever 
your requirements, consult Nissen MEDART. 


NISSEN Mi corroration 


Rene 930 27TH AVE. S.W., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


New publication from AAHPER... 
SCHOOL RECREATION 


From the National Conference on School Recreation comes an answer to the 
question—what is the role of the school in recreation? Recommendations cover 
the school’s responsibility in leadership, program, facilities, finance, and com- 
munity relationships. 1960 80 p. $1.50 


AAHPER + NEA 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Tort Liability 


(Continued from page 31) 
another driver were injured, cer- 
tainly that would be negligence. 

We can only state that it is incum- 
bent upon the driver education 
teacher to conduct himself as a rea- 
sonably prudent person would while 
acting in his capacity, fully compre- 
hending the potentially dangerous 
instrumentality with which he is 
working. In so doing, the instructor 
would have a defense to charges of 
negligence made against him. 

You will note that I added a few 
words to the original question. In- 
stead of asking ‘‘Can a driver edu- 
cation teacher be held liable?’’ | 
have added the words ‘‘for his neq- 
ligence.’’ You must not assume that 
every accident and resulting injury 
involving a driver education teacher 
means that he will be liable for dam- 
ages. To be held liable he must be 
guilty of negligence. 

I would be remiss in my duties if 
I did not at least mention the phi- 
losophy that seems to underlie the 
court decisions in Illinois and those 
of other jurisdictions in the past 
few years. Our courts now seem to 
be of the attitude that those who are 
assuming the responsibility usually 
left to commercial activities must 
also be ready to assume the liability 
that attaches to it. It has only been 
in recent years that the public 
schools have undertaken to train our 
younger people in learning to drive, 
and I personally believe this is a 
proper field for school participation. 
Prior to that time, parents, friends, 
and others showed youngsters the 
proper manner of operating a mo- 
tor vehicle. It is true that they 
learned, but it is also true that they 
learned the bad habits of those who 
were teaching them. 

Since the schools have embarked 
upon the worth-while enterprise of 
driver education, we must be willing 
to assume the liability that goes 
with our duty and obligation; we 
must perform our task as reasonably 
prudent persons would. If we fail 
in this standard, the courts will most 
definitely require that an individual 
teacher respond in damages for any 
injuries received as a result of his 
improper or negligent act. * 
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you never outgrow your need for cereal and milk 


excellent nutritional supplementation... 
cereal and milk 


key to chart: 


CEREAL 


30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100% 


In the chart, 100 per cent equals the total amount of 
the nutrients common to both and calories supplied 
by the cereal serving. The black and white bars rep- 
resent the percentage contribution of nutrients and of 
calories made individually by the cereal and by the 
milk of the cereal serving. This shows that in five 


of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, the break- 
fast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of 
the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, 
and almost 50 per cent of the protein. These figures 
demonstrate the excellent manner in which cereal and 
milk supplement each other. 


Q th annual cereal and milk spring festival april 1-30 / cereal institute and american dairy association— sponsors 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Old John 
had the 
right idea A 


It's unwise to pay too much... but it’s worse to pay too little. 
When you pay too much, you lose a little money . . . that is all. 
When you pay too little, you sometimes lose everything, because 
the thing you bought was incapable of doing the thing it was 
bought to do. 

The common law of business balance prohibits paying a little 
and getting a lot. It can’t be done. If you deal with the lowest 
bidder, it is well to add something for the risk you run. And if 
you do that, you will have enough to pay for something better. 


—JOHN RUSKIN 


BUY WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN OF THE NSGA MEMBER 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSOCIATION 
UD 23 EAST JACKSON BLVD. . CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Triple-Twisted 


for EXTRA 


STRENGTH 


McArthur Super-Gym Towels start 
with the best, long-staple, two-ply yarns. 
Then, these high quality yarns are triple- 
twisted to provide extra strength with- 
out extra weight. That’s not all. These 
famous towels are a full 20” x 40” 
shrunk size . . . with full tape rib con- 
struction . . . and they’re the lowest 
cost-per-use towels on the market. Write 
for complete information on the eco- 
nomical McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 
(Distributors: Troy Laundrite Equipment) 


New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N. Y. 
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TRACK UNIFORMS 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 


NOW—A COMPLETE TRACK 
OUTFIT PRICED FOR EVERY 


BUDGET MINDED COACH 


THE JERSEY: Style A/18. Premium combed 
white cotton. Full cut, and expertly tailored 
to afford maximum freedom of action, and to 
look right on the field. Sizes to order: 34-44. 
Price includes 2-color permanently dyed sash 
and one color left chest design. 

$1.55 each 


THE PANT: Style SPRINT. Finest quality, 
washable broadcloth, that’s light weight and 
good looking. Complete comfort. Available in 
these sizes: XS-S-M-L. Price includes side and 
bottom trim as pictured, plus slit sides. 1 or 
2 color trim. 
Price: $30.60 Doz. in White 

$32.00 Doz. in Navy or Scarlet 
This is only one of many Track Suit combina- 
tions available from Champion's complete line 
of Sleeveless and Quarter Sleeve Jerseys, 
and Track Pants. 
You will find our full line of Cross Country 
and Track uniforms described in our current 
Athletic Catalogue, together with a complete 
range of sweat clothes, warm-ups, socks, and 
supporters. 
Be sure to order your track uniforms from 
Champion early. 
*Champion’s Exclusive Endurall® Cotton Yarn 

Makes The Difference! 

WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT ATHLET{C CATALOGUE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 
115 College Avenue Rochester 7, N.Y. 


“Setting the Standard of Low Cost Excel- 
lence and Quality in Athletic Knit Goods”’ 
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PARADE 


Editor, MARIAN SHAPIRO | 
AAHPER: National feadquarters 


Instant Cold 


Add to the growing list of “instant” 
products “Instant Cold.” Kwik-Kold, Inc., 
Moberly, Missouri, has introduced this in- 
stant cold pack for first aid purposes— 

a plastic package of chemicals which 
require no refrigeration or ice. The 
package provides 20 degrees F. cold 
within two seconds after application of 
slight finger pressure and the tempera- 
ture remains for about 30 minutes. The 
compact 6 x 9 ineh package consists of 
chemical crystals in an outer bag which 
dissolve upon contact with a blue liquid 
in an inner bag in an endothermic proc- 
ess. Only liquid remains in the package 
after use. The outer package material 
is a .0025 inch heat sealable plastic 
called “Scotchpak” brand polyster film 
No. 25A6 manufactured by Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co. The thin inner 
bag is of a polyeel plastic. The packages 
cannot melt and thus do not drip, de- 
teriorate, or require special storage or 
insulation. An ideal addition to your 
first aid kit for situations where appli- 
cation of cold is desirable. Price per 
ease of 16 is $12.00. 


Template Set in Cardboard 


Gerald J. Hase, Box 4, Delmar, New 
York, has developed a set of cardboard 
templates sealed for working with the 
four most common outdoor site stand- 
ards for physical education and athletic 
facilities. The sets are sealed 40° = 1”, 
complete set of four with directions and 
factors is $4.50; one set with directions 
and factors is $1.50 postpaid, 


Basketball Shoe for Fast-Break Play 


New from Wilson for the ’60-’61 sea- 
son is the Comet basketball shoe with a 
“oripper” edge ringing each sole to pro- 
vide effective traction for today’s fast- 
break play. Features include nonmarking 
rubber outsoles, sponge rubber insoles, 
arch cushions, loose linings, and venti- 
lated white duck uppers. The Comet is 
also available in oxford style. For fur- 
ther information, write Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., 2233 West Street, River Grove, 


New Chrome Finish from Nissen 

The Nissen Trampoline Company’s 
1961 line features a new chrome finish. 
At no extra cost, the Nissen Company is 
chrome plating every piece of equipment 
for maximum rust resistance, attractive- 
ness, and long life. For more information 
write the Nissen Trampoline Comp 
930-27th Avenue, SW, Cedar Rapids, ine. 
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Portable Basketball Standard 

Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., P. O. Box 
1065, New London, Connecticut, has de- 
veloped a portable official basketball 
standard, com- 
plete with official 
fan-shaped fiber- 
glass backboard 
and guaranteed to 
be maintenance 
free. Four models 
are available, a 
single unit with 
one goal and net 
and a double unit 
with center stand- 
ard and nets on 
both sides — each 
with either perm- 
anent or adjust- 
able heights. Jay- 
fro steel chain 
nets are featured 
on all models. The 
standard frame is 
made of heavy du- 
ty aluminum, and 
the portable base, 
which weighs 182 
lbs., is of cast iron.and is rubber mount- 
ed to protect gymnasium floors. Ali 
units can be used indoors or ont. 


Books and Catalogs 
e \Vrite Heuer Timer Corp., 441 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, New York, for 
your free 16-page Stopwatch Buyer’s 
Guide showing 66 styles of stopwatches 
and accessories. 

e “Adhesive Strapping Techniques,” a 
new 48-page manual specially prepared 
for high school trainers and coaches, is 
being supplied by The Seamless Rubber 
Co. Written by Bill Dayton, head trainer 
at Yale University, the booklet is illus- 
trated with easy-to-read line cuts and 
complete basie and follow-through infor- 
mation covering strapping for protection 
and post-injury support for the most 
widely eneountered injuries. Priced at 
$1.00, the booklet is offered free to 
coaches and trainers upon request on 
school letterhead to the Athletic Division, 
The Seamless Rubber Co., 464 Congress 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 

e The MacGregor Spring and Summer 
1961 Sports Equipment Catalog featur- 
ing 116 illustrated pages is available free 
on request from The MacGregor Company, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio. The catalog illus- 
trates the entire MaeGregor line of base- 
ball, softball, track, golf, tennis, bad- 
minton, squash, and miscellaneous sports 
equipment and includes details of the 
latest MacGregor developments. 


Superipr Design, 
) Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


| 
| AND SWIMMING 


| POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Lacs FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7¥2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: “‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 
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new 
Standard speed 


leather 
sprint shoes 


WILSON 


New sprint-design means lighter weight, 
springier feel and greater comfort. Shoes are 
foot-sculptured of supple kangaroo leather 
for perfect fit and longer wear. New design 
holds foot in sprint position. Heel fits snug. 
Padded toe is roomier. Ball area for foot is 
wider. Four tempered steel spikes are placed 
at power points for added drive. Win your 
next meet with Wilson new Sprint Shoes. 
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FOUR STEEL SPIKES mounted GENUINE KANGAROO, light WILSON STRAP LOCK holds WILSON FIELD EVENTS SHOE 
at power points for more weight, long wearing. Foam- shoe snugly in place. Blue- Blue-back kangaroo. Six 
drive. Easily replaced. padded tongue and sockliner. _ back kangaroo. 6 spikes. spikes in sole and one in heel. 


a PLAY TO WIN WITH 


*Kangaroo leather—sure sign 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago of a top quality athletic shoe 
(A Subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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DGWS Softball Rule Change 


The International Joint Rules Com- 
mittee on Softball has announced a 
change in the size of the official softball 
bat. As contained in the 1960-62 edition 
of the Softball, Track and Field Guide, 
Rule 2, Section 1 should be changed to 
read: “The official bat shall be round, 
made of one piece of hard wood no more 
than 34 inches long, and not more than 
2% inches in diameter at its largest 
part. A tolerance of 1/32 inch is per- 
mitted to allow for expansion. The bat 
shall have a safety grip of cork, tape, 
or composition material. The safety grip 
shall not be less than ten inches long 
and shall not extend more than fifteen 
inches from the small end of the bat. 
The bat shall be marked ‘official soft- 
ball.’ ” 

There are no changes in the current 
1960 rules for slow-pitch softball. 


AAHPER Officers in National 
Safety Council Assignments 

Three AAHPER officers were elected 
to important positions in the School and 
College Conference of the National 


Safety Council during the Council’s an- 
nual convention, October 17-21, 1960. 
They were Harold Jack, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Bernard I. Loft, In- 


Clifford L. BrowneJl, a past president of 
the AAHPER, presented a plaque from 
AAHPER to Albert L. Cole, president 
of ‘the Boys’ Clubs of America. It com- 
memorates the Boys’ Clubs of America’s 
one hundred years of service to boys. 
The award, given in “recognition of out- 
standing service in contributing to the 


health, recreation, and character develop- : 


ment of American boys,” was presented 
during the Boys’ Clubs of America 
semianual board meeting, in the Herb-* 
ert Hoover Building, New York City. 
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diana University, Bloomington, and 
Lewis Spears, Texas Education Agency, 
Austin. Dr. Jack is the newly elected 
Chairman of the total School and Col- 
lege Conference, Dr. Loft is Chairman 
of the Higher Education Section, and 
Mr. Spears is Vice-Chairman of the 
Safety Education Supervisors Section. 

During the Council’s annual meeting, 
educators representing 46 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada dis- 
cussed safety education and ways to pre- 
vent accidents to school and college stu- 
dents. Section meetings relating to ele- 
mentary schools, driver education, high- 
er education, school transportation re- 
search, and school supervision were held 
at the convention. 


National Health Council Forum 


Plans for the 1961 National Health 
Forum have been announced by Chair- 
man Granville W. Larimore, M.D., New 
York State Deputy Commissioner of 
Health. Dr. Larimore is also a member 
of the Joint Committe* on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Edu- 
eation Association and the American 
Medical Association. The 1961 Forum, 
sponsored by the National Health Coun- 
eil, will be held on March 13-16, at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. The 600 invited leaders in the 
fields of health that will attend the 
Forum will examine ways to improve 
communication for better health. 


NECROLOGY 


Jean M. Homewood, assistant profes- 
sor of physical education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, died on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, in Washington, Delaware, 
She received her bachelor’s degree in 
1935 from Mount Holyoke College and 
her master’s degree in 1937 from Welles- 
ley College. In 1955 she was granted 
her Ph.D. from the State University of 
Towa. 

An active contributor to the profes- 
sion, she held two terms on the execu- 
tive committee of the Division of Girls 
and Women’s Sports. She was a mem- 
ber of the winter sports, basketball, and 
hockey DGWS Committees. She was on 
the executive committee and chairman 
of the Women’s National Officials Rat- 
ing Committees, as well as a special 
trainer for instructors of water safety 
for the American National Red Cross. 
She also directed the revision of the 
NSGWS Basketball Film Strip, and had 
written seript and directed at least three 
educational films. 

An able and dedicated teacher, Dr. 
Homewood worked in all facets of the 
profession, both on and off campus. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


@ Graduate students with experience in 
teaching physical education should ap- 
ply immediately for the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison—Blanche M. Trill- 
ing Scholarship. The $600.00 scholarship 
carries a waiver of out-of-state tuition. 
Write to Marie L. Carns, Lathrop Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, for information and forms. 

e Graduate assistantships and fellow- 
ships in physical education for women 
are available from Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. Applicants for 
graduate fellowships must have an over- 
all undergraduate average of “B.” Aca- 
demic records indicating professional 
promise are required for graduate as- 
sistants. Graduate fellows wil receive 
$120.00 a month for the academic year; 
graduate assistants will receive $180.00 
a month for the academic year. Deadline 
for applications will be April 15. Write 
to Dorothy R. Davies, chairman, Wom- 
en’s Physical Education, Southern Iili- 
nois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

e The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, has a number of teach- 
ing fellowships available for 1961-62. 
Those interested should write to Esther 
French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Graduate assistantships in physical 
education and health education for wom- 
en are being offered by the University 
of Washington, Seattle. Students may 
take the degrees of master of science, 
Master of Science in Physical Eduea- 
tion, or Doctor of Philosophy in another 
department with a minor in physical 
education. The assistantships provide a 
stipend of $2025 for nine months serv- 
ice: students pay resident tuition and 
fees. Processing of applications will be- 
gin on February 15. Write to Ruth M. 
Wilson, School of Physical and Health 
Edueation, Department for Women, 
Hutchinson Hall, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Photo Contest 


High school students can enter 
their favorite pictures in the 1961 
Kodak High School Photo Awards 
up to midnight of March 31. 
Prizes of $400 and $300 will be 
awarded in the black-and-white di- 
vision, and $350 in the color see- 
tion. Many other cash awards will 
also be given. 

Entries and inquiries should be 
mailed to Kodak High School 
Photo Awards, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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FITNESS CHECKLIST 


_ Youth Fitness Test Manual 24-18! 50¢ 
Directions for administering the AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test, with test descriptions, 
percentile scores, and comparative data. 


Forms for Fitness Test Data 


__ Personal Fitness Record Forms for each 
pupil taking test. 1-99, 5¢ each; 100 or 
more, 3¢ each. 24-841 


.__.. Class Composite Record for recording test 
data for the class. Minimum 25: __.....75¢ 
24-840 Over 25, 3¢ each. 


_. Cumulative Fifness Record Folder for re- 
cording individual's achievement profile for 
8 years (grades 5-12). Minimum 25: $2.00; 
over 25, 8¢ each. 24-842 


_ Your Community: School-C ity 
Fitness Inventory 24-157 75¢ 
A checklist to assess programs in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Fit To Teach 24-003 $3.50 
Yearbook on health of the teacher. 
Children and Fitness 24-188 $1.50 


Vital recommendations for elementary 
school programs. 


Youth and Fitness 24-144 $1.50 
Recommendations for secondary schools. 


Fitness for Secondary 

School Youth 24-178 =. $2.50 
Up-to-date program outlines and research 
on teen-age fitness. 


Fit for College 24-171 50¢ 
Essential steps in keeping fit for daily liv- 
ing, especially for college classes. 


Selected Fitness Articles 24-203. $2.50 
Packet of 25 articles for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Single articles not available. 


Physical Growth Charts for Boys: 24-868 


Physical Growth Charts for Girls: 24-867 
height and weight profiles through all 
grades. Minimum 25: $2.50; over 25: 10¢ 
each. 

Fitness Series Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Selected Fitness References 24-148 50¢ 


References on Facilities, Equipment 
24-147 75¢ 


Exercise and Fitness 24-146 25¢ 
References on Motor Learning 24-145 $1.50 


| AAHPER-NEA 
1 1201- 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. ' 
4 Please send me the publications in- : 
: dicated above. (No samples) 1 
1 Cash must accompany order of ; 
$2.00 or less. Bill me) Check ‘enclosed 
NAME . 
ADDRESS 

CITY STATE . 
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Behavioral Scientists to Meet 


More than 5000 specialists in the be- 
havioral sciences will attend the 38th 
annual meeting of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association at the Hotel 
Statler-Hilton, New York City, March 


245 


AAHPER Yearbook To Be 
Translated 


Developing Democratic Human Rela- 
tions in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, AAHPER’S first year- 
book, published in 1951, will be trans- 
lated into Japanese by the Charles E. 
Tuttle Company in Rutland, Vermont. 
The baseball magazine Sha of Tokyo 
will be the Japanese publisher. 


NAMES in the NEWS 

} E. Grace Her- 
ring retired 
on October 
31, 1960, 
from the 
staff of the 
American As- 
sociation for 
Health, Phys- 
ical Eduea- 
tion, and Ree- 
reation. She 
had been with the National Education 
Association since 1948. 

Joseph Axelson has recently taken the 
position of director of public relations 
for the National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, replacing Edward J. 
Garich. Mr. Axelson has been director 
of public relations for Georgia Southern 
College, Statesboro, for the past six 
years. Mr. Garich has resigned to accept 
a position with Barkin, Herman and 
Associates of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
public relations counsel. 


Rachel E. Bryant, AATIPER assistant 
executive secretary and consultant in 
physical education and girls and wom- 
en’s sports, has recently received a cer- 
tificate from the National Education As- 
sociation in recognition of ten years of 
service on the professional staff (above). 


Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 


US PAT OFF 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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ATTENTION: MIDWEST DiSTRICT 
AAHPER MEMBERS 

The preregistration blank for the 1961 
Midwest District Convention, which ap- 
peared on page 51 of the January Journal, 
omitted the amount of the fee. Preregistra- 
tion fee for AAHPER members is $2.75; for 
nonmembers, $3.75. Please include a check 
for correct amount when returning the pre- 
registration form. 


To Teach and Learn Abroad 
Educators interested in teaehing 
abroad ean learn of foreign education 
positions through the International Is- 
sue of the Advancement and Placement 
Institute’s monthly journal Crusade for 
Education. This issue includes specitic 
data, including qualifications and_ sal- 
aries, about actual teaching, administra- 
tive, librarian, research, and science po- 
sitions in many schools in many lands. 
The International Issue may be ex- 
amined at most deans’ offices, university 
and publie libraries, and school super- 
intendents’ offices, or may be ordered di- 
rectly from the Advancement and Place- 
ment Institute, Box 99-M, Station G, 
srooklyn 22, New York, for $2.00. 


Write Now For Summer Jobs 


The Advancement and Placement In- 
stitute has announced the publication of 
their 1961 Summer Placement Diree- 
tory. The Directory features a compre- 
hensive listing of actual summer jobs, 
projects, awards, and fellowships now 
available for eollege students, teachers, 
professors, and librarians. All openings 
have been submitted directly to the In- 
stitute and include job descriptions, 
dates of employment, necessary qualifi- 
cations, number of openings, salaries, 
and the names and the addresses of the 
employers. Copies may be examined at 
most university placement or deans’ of- 
fices, college and public libraries, and 
school superintendents’ offices. The Di- 
rectory may be obtained directly from 
the Advancement and Placement Insti- 
tute, Box 99P, Station G, Brooklyn 22, 
New York, for $3.00. 


Central District Convention 


(Continued from page 37) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4 


8:00—Fourth Session-——Kathryn Schaake. 
Movement films. 

9:00—Fifth Session—Harriet Yingling. 
Business Meeting. ‘Committee Reports: 
Joint Committee Intramurals, Extra- 
mural Sports, NAPECW, Workshop—In- 
terlochen. NAPECW Board Meeting. 
10:45—Sixth Session—Mary Taggart. In- 
ternational guest speaker to be = an- 
nounced, 

12:00—Executive Board Luncheon. 
2:00—Seventh Session—Rosina Koetting. 
Panel: M. Gladys Scott, Elizabeth Abbot, 
Loume Thouin, Frances Bleick, and Eloise 


Jaeger. 
3:30—State Meetings. 
7:00—Convention Banquet. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 12-15, 1961, Seattle, Washington 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For your convenience in making housing reservations for the Northwest Convention 
in Seattle, Washington, rates for lodging are listed below. All reservations should be 
sent directly to the hotel or ‘**"’’ of your choice, All requests must give date of 
arrival and date of departure. The names of all persons who will occupy a reserva- 
tion must be listed. 


Olympie Hotel (Convention Hotel) (4th and Seneca) 


STANDARD MEDIUM DELUXE 
Single £9,00-10.00 $11.00-12.00 £16.00-18.00 
Double £12.00-13.00 £14.00 $20.00 
Twin $15.00-16,00 $18.00 $20,00.22.00 


Suite From 830.00 to $60.00 

(For your information, to reduce costs, extra beds ean be added to each of the above 
rooms at $3.00 per extra bed.) 

Emel Motor iotel (5th and Spring) 

Single Double Twin 

$8.50 $10.50 $12.50 

Hotel Hungerford (1100 4th Avenue) 

Single Double Twin 

$6.00 £8.00 $11.00 

Earl Hotel (315 Seneea Street) 

Single Double Twin 
$5.50-6,00 $6.50-7.00 £8,00-9,00 
Windsor Hotel (1405 6th Avenue) 

Single Double Twin 
$7.00-9,00 =9.50-12.00 $12.00-16.00 
Y.M.C.A, (909 4th Avenue) Write to Reservation Desk. 


Single Twin Triple 
$2.70 $2.45 per person $2.20 per person 
Y.W.C.A. (5th and Seneca) Write to Reservation Desk. 


Single Twin Triple 


$2.75-3.00 $2.50 per bed $2.00 per person 


Mail directly to the hotel of your choice. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Northwest District AAHPER 
Convention, Aprii 12-15, 1961, 


Standard Medium Deluxe 
Single Room 
Double Room 
Twin Room 
Triple Room 


Suite 


a.m. a.m, 
Date of departure Hour p.m, 


Date of arrival Hour p.m. 
Your name 

Institution 

Address 

Please include names of all persons in your group. 
Name Address 


Name Address 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


“The Fat of the Land,” Time, January 
13, 1961. Features in Time’s lively style, 
the work of Ancel Keys, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Laboratory of Physi- 
ological Hygiene. Discusses the role of 
cholesterol, in diet, weight control, and 
heart disease. 


John F. Kennedy, “The Soft American,” 
Sports Illustrated, December 26, 1960. 
This article, discussed more fully on the 
editorial page, presents the President’s 
four-point program for attacking the 
declining physiecai fitness of youth as a 
major health problem. 


Theodore Brameld, “Education in Con- 
servative Key: The Proposals of Dr. 
Conant,” Teachers College Record, De- 
eember 1960. A critical appraisal of 
Conant’s proposals well worth 30 min- 
utes of *:.1sideration. 


Francis Griffith, “Another Look at the 
Conant Report,” The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, October 1960. An- 
other perceptive appraisal of Conant’s 
writings on the American high school. 


James B. Conant, “Athleties—the Poison 
Ivy in our Schools,” Look, January 17, 
1961. Despite the title, a thoughtful ap- 
praisal of the proper role of athletics in 
the education system. An _ important 
article for parents to read. 


Laurance S. Rockefeller, “Leisure,” Vi- 
tal Speeches of the Day, December 1960. 
The chairman of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission asks 
for cooperation of the Radio and Tele- 
vision Executive Society in educating 
people to use leisure time constructively. 
Exeellent statements on the value of out- 
door education. 


CAMP COUNSELLORS 


Boy’s Camp has opening for experienced Head 
Counsellor for teen age unit. Also important 
openings in pioneering, swimming, canoeing, 
Sailing, skiing. Waterfront Director. Attrac- 
tive salaries depending on skills, experience. 
Transportation allowance. Send full details. 
Joseph Kruger, Director, 377 Irving Avenue, 
South Orange, N. J 


Counselors Wanted 


Fine Maine Girls Camp. July-August. 
Red Cross Swimming Insts. Tennis 
and Athletic Insts. Good Salary—ex- 
penses. 20 years or over. Write Apart- 
ment 3C, 166 East 63rd Street. New 
York 21. N. Y 


Name 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

0) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

0 AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution 


Membership available oniy to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [ January 
(Allow six weeks for membership processing which begins when payment is received. 
Report change of address six weeks before effective date to ensure continuous service. ) 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly— $6.00 

AAHPER Journal—$3.50 

Circle year in college 1 2 3 4 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


Associate Membership 
(0 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


April September 


Address 


(1) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


Research Quarterly—$5.00 


INDEX 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 3 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. = 2 
Alumni Athletic Equipment Co. 339 
American Playground Device Co. 59 
Athletic Institute, The 15 
Ball-Boy Co., Inc. ; 39 
Broderick Co., Inc., Tom Cover 4 
Brown Co., Wm. C. 
Camp Mah-Knee-Nae ; 64 
Camp Woodlands ns 64 
Capezio, Inc. 51 
Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 38 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. 8 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 57 
Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 58 
Coca-Cola Co., The - 62 
Connecticut College School of Dance 50 
Cosom Corp. 7 
Duke University 47 
E K Mat Hanger Co... 47 
Easy Post 
Educational Dance Recordings, tne. 44 
Educator Sportswear Co. _ 48 
Folkraft 50 
Gold, Ruth E. 50 
Harvard Table Tennis Co. 13 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 55 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 54 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. 39 
Laidlaw Brothers 43 
Lea & Febiger 41 
Sarah Malament 50 
Malibu Motel 39 
Mann, Jack 8 
McArthur & Sons, Geo. 58 
Miller Records, Freda 48 
Monona Publications 
Moore Co., E. R. 1 
Mosby Co., The C. V. 42 
Mutual of Omaha 10 
National Bowling Council 9 
National Sporting Goods Assoc. 58 
National Sports Co. 40, 51 
Nissen-Medart Corp. 56 
Nissen Trampoline Co. Cover 3 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 46 
Premier Athletic Products Corp. 6 
Program Aids Co., Inc., The 45 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Cover 2 
Rheem-Califone Corp. 44 
Ronald Press Co., The _ 40 
Seron Mfg. Co. _. 51 
Shakespeare Co. 4 
Square Dance Associates 45 
Sperry Top-Sider 38 
Superior Industries Corp. 54 
TAMPAX Incorporated 
Twardzik & Co., T. F. 59 
University of Colorado : 4 
Univ. of Oslo International Summer School 51 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 60 
Wittek Golf Range Supply Co., Inc. 51 
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NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE BRAND 
EQUIPMENT 


AT:NO:EXTRA COST 


NISSEN 
TEACHING 


\ - a AIDS Here is the world’s finest rebound tumbling equipment — Built by Nissen. And 
now, all Nissen rebound tumbling units are finished in CHROME for maximum 

For teaching rebound tumbling, rust resistance and attractive appearance. New patented leg design makes Nissen 

Nissen supplies free with each equipment even stronger and better performing. These new features along with 

model, Instructional Wall Charts, oval tubing and individual spring anchors are standard on all Nissen rebound 

the 164-page text book, “Two tumbling equipment. 

teunce by Nissen equipment has been proven superior in schools and colleges through- 

bounce teaching aid for a 4-week out the world and physical educators know the inherent quality of its design 

unit in rebounding tumbling. and the top-notch performance it delivers. CHROME plated Nissen Trampo- 


line® Brand equipment costs no more than ordinary painted equipment, yet you 
get so much more. 


N ISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


930 27th Ave. S.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa U.S.A. 
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IS FOR BEAUTY 
It’s simply amazing how much better girls look... feel 
... play...when wearing Broderick gym clothes 
..-and how much more Broderick 
does for the girls! 


1S FOR BETTER 


The finest premium quality 100% cotton 
fabrics, ‘‘Sanforized,"’ mercerized and 
vat-dyed...then made into miracles 
of elegance and economy by 
highly trained 
craftsmen! 


IS FOR BRODERICK 
Since 1929, Broderick has specialized 
in girls’ gym clothing exclusively, 
always first with new designs, 


new styles, new ideas. 


TOM 


BRODERICK 


cutted 
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